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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
latire material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The American Image of Japan 


by Walter P. McConaughy 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


I approach my topic historically. America’s 
first conception of Japan was as an ideal state. 
In 1688, in a treatise on Japan by the American 
colonist, John Stalker warned the West against 
“any longer flattering themselves with the empty 
notions of having surpassed all the world... . 
The glory of one country, Japan alone, has ex- 
ceeded in beauty and magnificence all the pride 
of the Vatican and Pantheon heretofore.” Mr. 
Stalker was expressing the ancient European 
quest for the perfect state. He was motivated by 
the same forces that drove Thomas More to write 
his Utopia and Francis Bacon to write his Vew 
Atlantis. But I imagine that Mr. Stalker’s in- 
junction found ready response in the New World, 
for the American colonist was interested in the 
formulation of the ideal society. 

In later years American whaling ships hunting 
in the north Pacific and American clipper ships 
trading with China were to bring back vague 
rumors and exaggerated reports on Japan, but 
their information was too scant to account for the 
complete reversal in American opinion about 
Japan by 1850. Japan was no longer an ideal 
state but had become an ancient and moribund 
society in the eyes of the American. 

When President Fillmore decided to send an 
expedition to Japan, the American temper was in 
one of its most optimistic and self-assured phases. 
In the short period between 1846 and 1851 the 
United States established the Oregon Territory, 
defeated Mexico, discovered gold on the West 
Coast, started the great migration to the Western 


* Address made before the Japan-America Society of 
Washington at Washington, D.C., on Oct. 2 (press release 
680). 
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seaboard, and admitted California to the Union. 
In short, America was approaching the fulfillment 
of her “manifest destiny” and was poised on the 
shores of the Pacific, looking further to the West. 

If the Pacific role of the United States seemed 
assured so also did the spread of republican gov- 
ernment seem a certainty. The European revolu- 
tions of 1848 and 1849 were evidence to the mid- 
century American that these nations were restless 
and desirous of following the American example. 
When Louis Kossuth, the Huugarian revolution- 
ary, appealed to Americans to begin their crusade 
by coming to the aid of the revolutionary move- 
ments of Europe, it was not difficult for the Ameri- 
cans to imagine they heard a similar call from 
Japan. It was in this framework that many 
Americans viewed the dispatch of Commodore 
Perry and his Black Ships to Japan. 


The Romantic Image of the 19th Century 


If Commodore Perry imagined the Japanese to 
be eagerly awaiting the gifts of Western religion, 
science, and commerce, he was soon corrected by 
the Shogun’s retainers. But the doors to Japan 
were finally open, and slowly Americans began 
passing through these doors to view a world they 
had imagined but never seen. Townsend Harris, 
the first American consul, was to send to the De- 
partment long reports of his lonely waiting at the 
consulate, a temple in Shimoda, for a chance to 
negotiate a treaty of commerce. Missionaries and 
teachers—David Murray, Dr. Hepburn, Guido 
Verbeck, William Griffis, Edward Warren Clark, 
for example—were to write careful observations 
of Japan. 
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But the thoughtful reflection of these men did 
not become part of the mainstream of American 
thought. The Civil War in America had proved 
to be the catalyst for that final great surge of 
industrialization which was to make America a 
world power. The American vision was no longer 
directed outward to Europe and Asia but turned 
inward to the continent itself. Americans were 
concerned with the development of large-scale 
manufacturing, the rise of investment banking, the 
exploitation of natural resources. They were en- 
- gaged in the construction of a railway and tele- 
- graph network across their vast continent. They 

were throwing open new areas to farming, devel- 
oping new markets for produce, and establishing 
cattle kingdoms. They were inventing new ma- 
chines. They had admitted over a dozen new 
States to the Union, were building new cities, 
were providing employment for the 15 million 
immigrants who poured into the New World. 
They were, in the span of one generation, to 
change a thinly populated rural republic into a 
great industrial nation. 

These labors were exhausting. And when the 
American looked up from his tasks he was not 
prepared to try to comprehend the equally excit- 
ing political and economic changes that were tak- 
ing place in Japan. When he thought of Japan, 
he was to look to it for escape in its exotic and 
artistic qualities. He appointed, as his interpre- 
ters of Japan, Hearn, the romantic novelist; 
Whistler, the expatriate artist; and Fenellosa, the 
cultural historian. 

The American image of Japan was set for the 
next half century by the Japanese mission to the 
United States in 1860.2 These men were on a 
‘serious political mission—the ratification of a 
treaty with a part of the world about which they 
knew little. But America, while honored to be 
the first nation to enter into a treaty with Japan, 
was more interested in the envoys themselves. 
The Congress, in a rare act of extravagance, ap- 
propriated $50,000 for their entertainment. 
American citizens flocked to the hotels and the 
theaters to marvel over “their brocaded silks, their 
ornate swords, their grave and courteous mien.” 
Walt Whitman wrote a commemorative poem en- 
titled “A Broadway Pageant.” The dictionary 
defines pageant as an elaborate and brilliant spec- 


*For an article on the first Japanese mission to the 
United States, see BULLETIN of May 9, 1960, p. 744. 
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tacular display devised for the entertainment of 
the public. Walt Whitman’s word proved both 
prophetic and apt, for this was how the Ameri- 
can regarded Japan as his nation came of age. 


Post World War I Image 


America still retains vestiges of her romantic 
image of Japan. Our magazines still publish 
photographs of the ancient temples of Nara, 
Nikko, and Kyoto. Kabuki and gagaku still 
arouse popular interest when shown in American 
theaters. Hearn still has his biographers, Whist- 
ler’s butterfly signature is still recognized, the 
Boston Museum still exhibits Fenellosa’s magnifi- 
cent collection of Tokugawa art. 

But a substantial change in the American image 
of Japan came with the close of the First World 
War. Europe had taught the United States that 
intercourse with foreign nations was not a grand 
adventure but a grave responsibility, that a call 
to end war could produce war, that a peace treaty 
could be an invitation to another holocaust. 
Faced with these challenges America’s answer was 
ambivalent. On the one hand she attempted to 
hide behind high tariff barriers and proclaim she 
was interested only in democracy at home. On 
the other hand she began to look with more real- 
istic eyes at the countries which surrounded her. 

Japan was one of these countries. If Japan’s 
attempt at Versailles to secure recognition of her 
special position in the Far East indicated dis- 
satisfaction with the international order, the 
murder of Premier Hara in 1921 indicated 
dissatisfaction with the domestic order. The 
idyllic picture of Hiroshige’s sailboats was re- 
placed by the awesome picture of Japan’s capital 
ships of the line. The Tokyo earthquake of 1923 
brought realization that catastrophe as well as 
calligraphy was part of Japan, and America re- 
sponded with funds fer a program of modern 
reconstruction. The insane sequence of the Tsinan 
Incident followed by the assassination of Premier 
Hamaguchi was to be repeated over again in the 
Mukden Incident followed by the assassination of 
Premier Inukai. The constant pattern of external 
adventure and internal violence was to awake 
America to the realities of Japan. It was not 
fortuitous that the most popular book of the day 
on Japan was entitled Realism in Romantic Japan. 
It was not chance that led the American Institute 
of Pacific A ffairs to publish in 1928 the first edition 
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of its biennial under the title Problems of the 
Pacific. American attention was also attracted to 
the acid pen of A. Morgan Young, the publisher 
of the Japan Advertiser. The New York Z'%imes 
correspondent, Hugh Byas, who later crystallized 
his views in the book Government by Assassina- 
tion, was also reporting regularly on Japanese 
policies and developments. The Lytton Commis- 
sion report became required reading. 

Other men in other fields were moving to show 
the reality of Japan. John Embree lived a year 
in a Japanese farming hamlet and wrote a pioneer- 
ing field study of Japanese village life. William 
Plomer attempted to explain Japanese personality 
through satires in the manner of Akutagawa and 
Mori Orai. Connie Mack brought the Tokyo 
Giants to the United States, and they, by winning 
75 out of 110 games, were able to force on the 
Americans a realistic appraisal of Japanese base- 
ball and physical prowess. Tsunoda Ryusaku was 
to come to Columbia University to lecture on 
Japanese thought and to establish the nucleus of 
her East Asian Library. American students like 
Edwin Reischauer,? Hugh Borton, and Charles 
Fahs studied in Japanese universities. But 
America’s slow progress in discovering Japanese 
realities was to be outdistanced by the rapid rush 
of events. One of fate’s bitterest ironies was that 
America should find itself at war with Japan 
without really knowing who the Japanese were. 

The Pacific war was brought finally to an end, 
and America was able to salvage a few construc- 
tive elements from the debris of this senseless and 
horrible destruction. First, there was a group of 
young officers trained in the Japanese language. 
With demobilization, many of them gravitated to 
the universities where they became instrumental 
in making Japanese studies a formal part of the 
university curriculum. They provided the in- 
tellectual underpinning for America’s new image 
of Japan. Other of America’s talented young men 
traveled to Japan to join in her reconstruction. 
Their long hours of work led them to feel that 
they, too, had a stake in Japan’s future. They 
added idealism to the new image. Finally, the 
thousands of Americans who served in Japan dur- 
ing the occupation and during the Korean war 
added popularity and wider diffusion to the new 
image of Japan. 

Today our universities are producing detailed 


*Mr. Reischauer is U.S. Ambassador to Japan. 
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studies of Japanese thought. Men in government 
are discussing Japanese politics. In towns 
throughout America Japanese custom is being dis- 
cussed since, for better or worse, every American 
community has its authority on Japan. 


Image of Japan Today 


What, then, is the national consensus of Japan 
in today’s America? I must answer broadly, for 
America has a broad view of Japan. I speak 
honestly, for America holds a realistic view of 
Japan. Lastly, I speak with hope, for the Ameri- 
can believes he hasa share in Japan’s future. First 
of all, then— 

The American regards Japan as a democracy. 
The American recognizes the extraordinary politi- 
cal progress that Japan has made in the postwar 
period. A vast new element of the population 
has been enfranchised. The right to political par- 
ticipation and to hold office has been broadened. 
Dissent and opposition have become legitimate 
political roles. The education system has been 
liberalized. New civil rights have been extended 
and are freely exercised. Local autonomy has 
been greatly increased. Tax burdens have been 
appreciably equalized. New elements have been 
given access to political power. The great divi- 
sions in the social structure have been noticeably 
narrowed, and the middle class has grown. AI- 
though these reforms were started in the Meiji 
period and made great strides in the 1920’s, the 
greatest changes have taken place in the last short 
span of 16 years, and it is natura] that the Jap- 
anese still do not have complete confidence in their 
new institutions or complete satisfaction in the 
way they are employed. The process of blending 
traditional pattern with new concepts requires 
time, but there is no longer any need to doubt that 
Japan has joined the ranks of the great democratic 


‘nations. 


Americans regard Japan as an Asian leader. 
East Asia has no regional unity. The collapse of 
the Confucian state saw the dissolution of similar 
political ideals. The ties of religion and culture 
are no longer strong. Independence has frag- 
mented the united opposition to colonialism. 
Modernization has dissolved similar social struc- 
tures. Today two other concepts are at work in 
Asia. One of these forces wants to unite Asia by 
abolishing the state and imposing a class dictator- 
ship. Coercion is regarded as a legitimate weapon 
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to achieve these ends. The free world poses an 
alternative way. We believe that the nation-state 
is still a viable form of international organization, 
that cooperation rather than coercion should be 
the governing principle, and that diversity should 
be welcomed. America looks to Japan to play 
an increasingly important role in this free associa- 
tion of states. 

Americans regard Japan as a world power. 
Japan is one of the four major industrial com- 
plexes in the world, offering a model for other 
nations to follow in their course of modernization. 
Her people are highly literate and are capable of 
forming an independent national opinion. 
Japan’s domestic decisions regarding patterns and 
modes of trade affect all nations of the world. 
Her culture has and will continue to have im- 
portant effects on other national cultures. Her 
scientific community produces discoveries and 
techniques which alter mankind’s course. Japan 
demonstrates daily that it is not land mass, natural 
resources, and armies that make a powerful nation 
but rather education, social organization, indus- 
trial capability, and a powerful sense of identity. 
America welcomes Japan’s voice in the inter- 
national forum. 


America regards Japan as a center of culture. 
The present-day American has categorically 
denied Kipling’s 19th century thesis that East is 
East and West is West and ne’er the twain shall 


meet. Americans have not only admired Jap- 
anese culture but have made it an integral part of 
their life. The Japanese influence in America is 
all-pervasive and extends from our architecture 
to our poetry, from our painting to our gardens, 
from our clothing to our language. The United 
States militarily occupied Japan during the late 
1940’s, but Japan began its cultural occupation of 
America in Whistler’s day and there seems to be 
no prospect that this occupation will end. 
Americans regard Japan as an industrial leader. 
There are few Americans who are not aware of 
the tremendous industrial growth that has taken 
place in Japan in the postwar period. Our econ- 
omists tell us that the economic rate of growth 
of Japan exceeds that of any other nation. Our 
businessmen speak with wonder of the expansion 
of the industrial plant. Our press reports Japan’s 
10-year plan to us and confidently anticipates its 
success. Indeed, this concept of Japan as an in- 
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dustrial giant may be too strong, for not all 
Americans are aware that Japan must buy from 
us as well as sell to us. Those of us, both Jap- 
anese and Americans, who are familiar with the 
true facts of Japanese-American trade have a re- 
sponsibility to acquaint the American people with 
the image of Japan as a good customer, a country 
that consistently buys more from us than she sells 
to us and has in recent years generally been our 
second best customer after Canada and our best 
customer for agricultural products. 

America regards Japan as a partner. This 
image of Japan is perhaps the strongest image 
of all, for we have done more than simply honor 
this concept in speech and book. We have in- 
scribed this concept in the language of a treaty.‘ 
America proposes to devote many million dollars 
to educational exchange in furtherance of the 
cultural aspects of this partnership. She has 
proclaimed in official documents of state that she 
wishes to open new doors to educationa] and scien- 
tific cooperation. In recognition of the impor- 
tance of the economic aspects of this partnership 
six United States Cabinet members are to go to 
Japan to conduct talks to further its development.® 
This partnership is a real and vital part of the 
relations between Japan and the United States. 

What, then, is the total image of Japan in 
America today? First, it is of a great nation 
which has arisen with astounding energy and 
vitality from the ashes of destruction to a position 
of thriving industrial, scientific, and cultural ac- 
tivity. Second, it is of a nation which has alined 
itself firmly on the side of the free world in the 
struggle to preserve the democratic way of life. 
Third, it is of a nation whose trade with the 
United States is of vital importance to both 
nations. Fourth, it is of a nation of unique and 
delightful cultural traditions which continue to 
exercise a strong hold over the imagination of 
Americans. Finally, it is of a nation with which 
Americans, notwithstanding the vast distances of 
the Pacific, have close feelings of kinship and an 
instinctive confidence that, whatever the trials 
ahead, our two nations will stand together. 


“For text of a Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and 
Security signed on Jan. 19, 1960, see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 
1960, p. 184. 

* For background, see ibid., July 10, 1961, p. 57. 
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U.S. Survey Team To Review 
Problems of Ryukyu Islands 
White House press release dated September 30 


A United States Government survey team will 
be in Okinawa on October 5 to review the major 
economic and social welfare problems facing the 
people of the Ryukyus. The mission’s major 
objective is to gather information needed in the 
formulation of U.S. policies and programs which 
would more effectively improve the islands’ living 
conditions. 

Carl Kaysen, a member of the President’s 
White House staff, is chairman of the Government 
survey group. Members of the team include in- 
dividuals from U.S. Government agencies having 
a responsibility to the Ryukyus and other ex- 
perts in development and international problems. 
They are: John H. Kaufmann, economist and 
consultant to the chairman; Brig. Gen. Benjamin 
F, Evans, Jr., Department of the Army; Kingdon 
W. Swayne, Department of State; L. Albert 
Wilson, Agency for International Development; 
James D. Hoover, Department of Labor; Col. 
Edward G. Allen and Lt. Col. John B. Sitterson, 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. Kaysen will arrive in Okinawa 1 week after 
the rest of the group; Mr. Kaufmann will be act- 
ing chairman until he arrives. 

This survey, which the High Commissioner has 
been urging, is part of the U.S. Government’s ac- 
tivity in carrying out policy reaffirmed last sum- 
mer following the conference between Prime 
Minister [Hayato] Ikeda of Japan and the 
President. At the conclusion of this meeting a 
joint communique was issued stating, 

The President affirmed that the United States would 
make further efforts to enhance the welfare and well- 
being of the inhabitants of the Ryukyus and welcomed 
Japanese cooperation in these efforts; the Prime Minister 
affirmed that Japan would continue to cooperate with 
the United States to this end. 


In executing their mission the survey group 


1 For background and text of communique, see BULLETIN 
of July 10, 1961, p. 57. 
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anticipates the opportunity of discussing the 
problems of the Ryukyu Islands with various 
representative groups and individuals in and out- 


‘side of the government of the Ryukyu Islands, as 


well as the High Commissioner and members of 
his staff. The group expects to remain in 
Okinawa for most of their stay of 2 or 3 weeks 
but also intends to travel to various points in the 
islands. 


President Greets Nigerian People 
on Anniversary of Independence 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to Nnamdi Azikiwe, Governor Gen- 
eral of Nigeria. 

White House press release (Newport, R.I.) dated October 1 
1 Ocroprr 1961 


Dear Governor GENERAL: It gives me the great- 
est pleasure to extend to you and the people of 
Nigeria cordial greetings and heartfelt congratu- 
lations on the first anniversary of your country’s 
independence. 

This first year of your nationhood has been a 
highly auspicious one. It has seen Nigeria take 
its place with distinction among the family of free 
nations. It has seen the emergence of wise and 
far-reaching plans for the social and economic 
betterment of the Nigerian people. In essence, it 
has been a period in which firm foundations have 
been laid for the future of a great nation. The 
people of the United States join me in the hope 
that the peace and prosperity of this first year 
will continue and that the succeeding anniversaries 
of Nigeria’s independence will be equally happy 
and fruitful. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. Kennepy 
His Excellency 
The Governor General 
Dr. Nnamor AzIKIWB 
Lagos, Nigeria 





The Lessons of the Congo 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs? 


Events of the last few days have brought us 
to a testing time for all that America stands for. 
Your President and your Government, and you 
as American citizens, are confronted with a formi- 
dable array of crises, each one challenging our 
national ingenuity, our strength and determina- 
tion, our sense of purpose and dedication. 

These perils press in on us because of our posi- 
tion of leadership, because of our power and 
responsibilities in the world. 

The question of Berlin imperils the freedom of 
the 214 million West Berliners—and the United 
States is committed to their freedom. The hopes 
for freedom of other millions are bound up in 
this issue. The Soviet Union has chosen to mul- 
tiply dangerously the tensions which are so visible 
in Berlin. The step of outright Soviet aggression 
here could plunge Europe and all the world into 
catastrophe. 

A 3-year moratorium on atomic testing was 
cynically terminated by Moscow just 3 weeks ago.? 
With this act the hopes and sensibilities of hu- 
manity were bludgeoned aside. To this bran- 
dishing of arms the United States has had no 
choice but to resume its own tests underground.® 
The Soviet Union has chosen not only to poison 
the atmosphere which envelops the earth but also 
that atmosphere of conciliation and construction 
and higher goals which is the breath of hope to all 
the peoples of the world. 


' Address made before the Women’s Democratic Club 
of the 10th Congressional District of Virginia at Arling- 
ton, Va., on Sept. 21 (press release 650). 

*For a White House statement, see BuLLeTIN of 
Sept. 18, 1961, p. 475. 

* Ibid. 
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Now, when it is most needed, one of the great 
institutions for keeping the peace is gravely 
threatened. Dag Hammarskjold is dead. As 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, he kept 
open the paths of peace and progress. His un- 
timely death is mourned by all mankind, save 
only by the new imperialists of the Communist 
bloc. 

Who can forget the tantrum of Khrushchev, 
the shoe pounding and the vitriolic language, 
when he found he could not thrust aside Dag 
Hammarskjold? Who can misread the frustra- 
tion behind this tantrum brought on by the Sovi- 
ets’ failure to reap the whirlwind they had sown 
in the Congo? Who can forget the overwhelm- 
ing verdict of the General Assembly, supporting 
the United Nations action in the Congo in the 
face of the Russian onslaught? And who can 
doubt the Communist intention, ever since, to 
undermine and disrupt this U.N. structure which 
orders so much of our political world ? 

There is something strangely morbid in the 
Communist reaction to the crisis which now affects 
the United Nations. To cripple the United 
Nations would be to smash the machinery through 
which disarmament, the control of outer space, 
and the development of emerging nations may be 
achieved. Such a blow would disintegrate the 
symbol and safeguard of peace and strike at the 
security of every nation. 

In these circumstances the greatest jeopardy 
would fall not to the United States and the North 
Atlantic community, which have great powers to 
defend themselves and to smash aggression. The 
greatest jeopardy would be to the smaller nations, 
so many of them born to independence under the 
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liberating principles of the charter and the watch- 
ful protection of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

What is morbid in the Soviet attitude, it seems 
to me, is the antagonism it holds for the positive 
purposes which the United Nations serves. It is 
not hard to see that a powerful dictatorship can 
cause immense difficulties in the functioning of 
the U.N. But it is hard to believe that the yearn- 
ings and achievements of mankind—the positive 
purposes—will lose their force at this point in 
time, when unprecedented numbers of nations and 
peoples have come to share the blessings of free- 
dom and independence. 

Does the Soviet Union, obsessed with an ideol- 
ogy of total tyranny, fear the enlargement of 
freedom which has taken place in the last 16 years? 
Then it is alone in this. The United States wel- 
comes and encourages and works for the enlarge- 
ment of freedom, especially so in the United 
Nations. The newly independent nations, includ- 
ing those which proclaim their nonalinement, 
are eager to assert their freedom and build up 
their societies without outside intervention. In 
this they can count on the support of the United 
States. 

So I believe that the Soviet Union, seeking to 
prey on the confusion and disorder it promotes, 
will find it has miscalculated again. The nations 
of the free world are not likely to submerge their 
personalities in constructing a single monolithic 
answer to the blusterings and threats of the Rus- 
sians. But they wild make common cause in 
asserting and defending their freedom. The 
United Nations, as Ambassador Stevenson has 
said, is mankind’s sole common instrument of 
politics; it offers the best hope of holding the 
gains which new nations have made, of putting 
an end to outside imperial control, of preventing 
local disputes from spiraling into general war. 

National leaders I have met on my trips to 
Africa, or during their visits here, are very well 
aware of these facts and have shown that they 
are by positive support of the U.N. They appre- 
ciate how greatly the United Nations can help to 
keep the cold war out of Africa. 

The history of the Congo troubles offers elo- 
quent testimony to this. Without question, the 
cold war would now have spread its virus danger- 
ously in Africa but for the United Nations action 
in the Congo. Last summer the Russians were 
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pouring military equipment and advisers into the 
Congo, outside U.N. channels, and promoting dis- 
order and civil war. They were expelled, and 
thereupon they attempted to censure the U.N. 
operation and weaken its capacity to act. A spe- 
cial emergency session of the General Assembly 
rebuffed this effort and reaffirmed full support for 
the U.N. operation by a 70-0 vote.* 


U.N. Operation in the Congo 


The Congo operation is the greatest peacekeep- 
ing effort ever undertaken by the U.N. Consider 
the problem which confronted the world commu- 
nity a year ago July. 

The Congo Republic was less than 2 weeks old 
when its military forces went into open rebellion. 
The Belgians sent troops back into the country, 
and the richest province, Katanga, declared its 
secession. On July 12 the Congolese Government 
appealed to the United Nations for military aid 
“to protect the national territory of the Congo 
against the present external aggression.” The 
Security Council met.5 Three days later, contin- 
gents of African troops under U.N. command 
were already on the scene in the troubled area. 

Grave moments have since beset the U.N. mis- 
sion to the Congo. Yet without any comparable 
experience in mounting an operation of this kind, 
the U.N. has maintained a multinational army of 
up to 20,000 men in the Congo. It has kept up 
essential services through a small army of techni- 
cal experts and administrators. It has prevented 
outside intervention and forestalled civil war. It 
has made possible the formation of a new central 
government with parliamentary sanction. 

Believing in self-determination, respecting the 
independence of African nations, we supported 
the U.N. action in the Congo to prevent unilat- 
eral intervention—from whatever quarter. We 
pledged to work only through the U.N., in sup- 
port of its resolutions. These resolutions called 
for the restoration of order, the preservation of 
the territorial integrity of the country, the re- 
establishment of constitutional government, and 
the withdrawal of foreign military personnel. 

The purpose of the U.N. operation, and of our 


‘For text of a resolution adopted on Sept. 20, 1960, see 
ibid., Oct. 10, 1960, p. 588. 
* For background, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1960, p. 159. 





support, was and still is to permit the Congolese 
to work out their own solutions to their national 
problems. That solution has recently been 
brought closer than ever. Under President Kasa- 
vubu, and with the vital assistance of the U.N., 
the Congolese Parliament recently established a 
new government offering, at last, the prospect of a 
reunited Congo. 


Present Congolese Government 


Let me tell you something of the present 
government. 

Mr. Adoula, whom I met on my latest trip to 
Africa, is both dynamic and able. I am confident 
he is particularly well qualified as Prime Minis- 
ter. His cabinet is basically moderate and was 
installed following the unanimous vote of ap- 
proval by the Congo Government. The present 
Government is fully determined to maintain the 
Congo’s independence from all outside interfer- 
ence. 

The formation of this government cut away the 
basis for the separatist and Communist-supported 
regime in Stanleyville. There remained the ques- 
tion of the secessionist regime in Katanga Prov- 
ince, headed by Moise Tshombe. 

It is important to understand the relationship 
of Katanga to the rest of thecountry. The Congo 
has existed as a clearly defined and unified terri- 
tory for three-quarters of a century. The Ka- 
tanga never even had a provincial parliament but 
was only an administrative unit of the central 
administrative authority. The present bounda- 
ries of the Congo (including Katanga) were 
agreed to by all the Congolese leaders at the Brus- 
sels conference in January 1960 which established 
the basis for the Congo’s independence. 

Article 6 of the fundamental law of the Congo 
says: “The Congo constitutes, within its present 
frontiers, an indivisible and democratic state.” 
Representatives from Katanga were at Brussels 
and agreed to this charter, although no one was 
there representing provinces as such but as mem- 
bers of political parties, some of which were local 
in nature. The people of Katanga, like their 
brothers in other sections of the Congo, partici- 
pated in the national elections in May 1960 for the 
purpose of electing representatives to the central 
parliament in Léopoldville. 
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importance of Political Unity 


In short, there is no warrant whatsoever for the 
idea of Katanga separatism. The Congo needs 
all of its regions to remain economically viable. 
The Congo as a whole has always needed the in- 
come from the mineral production of Katanga, 
and Katanga in turn needs the labor force, the 
markets, and the transportation facilities of the 
rest of the Congo. 

We, and the U.N. membership, also support 
maintenance of political unity. We have opposed 
separatism on the part of both the Stanleyville 
and Elisabethville regimes. Separatism on the 
part of one province could only encourage sepa- 
ratism on the part of others, or civil war, or both. 
Clearly the welfare of the Congo depends on 
active participation by all regions in the process 
of government. The U.N., therefore, has been 
encouraging Mr. Tshombe to join the central 
government. 

The United Nations operations in Katanga in 
recent days were directed to carrying out the sev- 
eral U.N. Security Council resolutions, dating 
from July 13, 1960, and including that of Febru- 
ary 21, 1961. Among other things, these called 
for a withdrawal from the Congo of foreign mili- 
tary personnel and political advisers. The U.N. 
force in the Katanga began rounding up these 
officers on August 28. As of that date, despite 
the above resolutions and repeated attempts to 
negotiate their withdrawal, some 500 foreign offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers remained with 
the Katanga army. To insure against resist- 
ance, the U.N. on the same day seized key commu- 
nications points in Elisabethville and surrounded 
Katanga army units in their camps, without how- 
ever making any attempt to disarm them. The 
operation met with no resistance, either from the 
Katanga population or the troops. The latter, 
in fact, were quite cooperative with the U.N. pro- 
gram. However, over 100 of these foreign mili- 
tary personnel went into hiding before they could 
be picked up by the U.N. 

Since then, these individuals, plus an increas- 
ing number of European civilians and mercenar- 
ies in the city have participated in an active 


6For background and texts of resolutions, see ibid., 
Aug. 1, 1960, p. 159; Aug. 8, 1960, p. 221; Sept. 5, 1960, 
p. 384; Jan. 9, 1961, p. 51; and Mar. 13, 1961, p. 359. 
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campaign of harassment and provocation against 
the U.N. Accordingly, the U.N. felt obliged to 
regain control of communications points, particu- 
larly the radio station, and to round up and re- 
move the remaining foreign military personnel. 
But in the meantime these same individuals or- 
ganized a resistance movement and incited mili- 
tary action against the United Nations forces. 
The fighting which resulted has been suspended, 
according to latest reports, by a cease-fire. 
Katangan secessionism has obstructed the clear 
aims of the United Nations. It is, furthermore, 


viewed with alarm as promoting instability on the 
African Continent. In addition, substantial out- 
side influence has been exerted in favor of con- 
tinuing secession of the Katanga, again clearly in 
opposition to U.N. resolutions. 


Efforts To Restore Peace in the Congo 

As matters stand now, the U.N. will have to 
make renewed and perhaps redoubled efforts if 
civil war is to be avoided in the Congo. We are 
exerting all our efforts to support them in restor- 
ing peace and bringing about the reunification of 
the Congo. It was for this very purpose that 
Mr. Hammarskjold traveled to the Congo and 
then flew on his ill-fated mission to Rhodesia, 
where he was to meet with Mr. Tshombe. 

We keenly regret that violence and loss of life 
have attended the United Nations actions in 
Katanga. We hope that the political dialog will 
now be resumed. We never envisaged the U.N. 
action in the Katanga as a means of destroying 
Tshombe; nor did the United Nations. The Sec- 
retary-General’s effort to contact Mr. Tshombe 
and bring him back to active participation in the 
political life of the Congo is tragic evidence of 
that. We will therefore do everything appropri- 
ate to facilitate a peaceful reintegration of the 
Katanga, but we are convinced that for this pur- 
pose the U.N. must remain in a position of 
strength in order to fulfill its mandate. 

It is in this delicate situation that the United 
Nations will find one of its severest tests, now that 
its dedicated leader has fallen. It is our strong 
hope and belief that the lessons of the Congo will 
at this time be clearly read by those most 
concerned. 

The U.N. has shown, in the Congo, its capacity 
to act on behalf of these nations. That fact, that 
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barrier to Soviet ambitions, was the cause of the 
Communist onslaught on the office of the Secre- 
tary-General. I do not think the member states 
of the U.N. intend now to see the clock set back 
in the Congo. And if that is so, they will, I am 
convinced, see the United Nations through its 
present crisis. 

The responsibilities of peace, the promise of 
what the U.N. has so far built for them and with 
them, are too evident to be mistaken in this hour. 
The principles which we uphold are widely 
shared, and I think we can draw great encourage- 
ment from this fact as we come to grips with our 
own broad responsibilities in the world at this time 


of crisis. 


The Color Issue in the Crusade 
Against Tyranny 


Remarks by Pedro A. Sanjuan 
Assistant Chief of Protocol * 


It would be wrong, if it were merely for show, 
to ask for a guarantee of the individual’s basic 
inalienable rights to equal treatment in our society 
merely because the world has its eyes glued upon 
us and we can no longer sin in secret. The guar- 
antee of dignity and equality is the birthright of 
all American citizens and of all men as creatures 
of God. 

But it is sometimes easier to understand what 
we do through the eyes of those who see us doing 
it. When visitors from other lands forcefully 
impress upon us the nature of our actions and ad- 
vise us to mend our ways or face the consequences, 
there is perhaps no excuse for refusing to face the 
moral issue which we may have ignored. 

This year there are over 55,000 foreign students 
in the United States. One hundred nations send 
their diplomatic representatives to Washington— 
and to New York City to represent their countries 
at an organization created to judge the actions of 
all nations. Hundreds of visitors—professors of 
universities, mayors, provincial governors, local 
government officials, cabinet ministers, techni- 
cians, prime ministers, and presidents of other 


1Made before a conference of Maryland officials at 
Aberdeen, Md., on Sept. 25 (press release 662). 
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lands—come to our country with an avid interest 
to learn new techniques and to learn about the way 
we live. Since we are the richest and technologi- 
cally the most developed nation in the world and 
since our ideals of freedom and justice have in- 
spired freedom-loving peoples everywhere for 
over 200 years, a great deal is expected of us. The 
technicians expect our machines to be well made, 
the professors expect our universities to be well 
equipped, the government officials expect our 
Government to be well run, the diplomats expect 
us to know how to treat diplomats, the students 
expect us to know how to teach students. All of 
them expect us to live according to the principles 
of justice and equality that we have been preach- 
ing for so long. In America, “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave,” they expect to find the 
free and the brave. 

Therefore, when in Maryland, or in Virginia, 
or in New York, or in Georgia the 7-year-old son 
of one of these foreign dignitaries is refused a 
glass of water to quench his thirst in a public res- 
taurant because the little boy’s skin is dark, or 
when a diplomat and his family are forced to 
travel 800 miles along our beautiful highways 
without finding a place where they are allowed to 
eat or rest, these visitors, many of them pilgrims, 
rightfully wonder about the “free” and the 
“brave.” They wonder what sort of people we are 
to deny a 7-year-old boy a glass of water, when 
even in the heat of battle soldiers have been known 
to share their canteens with the thirsty children 
of the enemy. 

The issue in the world today, the vibrant and 
vital issue, is between personal freedom as guar- 
anteed by democracy and that brand of mass 
slavery imposed by a tyrannical minority who 
claim they act in the name of the welfare of the 
state. The outcome of this struggle will not be 
settled by the devastating force of bombs but by 
the indomitable will of men. And to Khrv- 
shchev, who says he will bury us, we should say 
this: “Unless you blow up the whole world and 
yourself with it, wherever men survive the spirit 
of freedom that flows through the veins of blacks 
and whites and browns alike—and ‘blues’ if there 
were any—will outlast the forces of tyranny.” 

Herein lies our overwhelming moral force. It 
is the force that has stirred men’s hearts since time 
immemorial in every corner of the world, even in 
Russia, and it justifies our conviction that tyranny 
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shall perish and that freedom and democracy shall 
finally prevail. The will to be free is the patri- 
mony of all men at all times under any and all 
circumstances. 

When freedom and democracy are recognized as 
our ideals and practiced as well, we form part of 
the overwhelming majority in this world and we 
can prevail in the end. But if some of us insist 
on looking at the color of men’s skins and preserv- 
ing the vestiges of our own lingering tribal cus- 
toms, the color issue puts usin the minority. And 
I am not speaking only of the ratio of three 
colored for every white man in the population of 
the world, because it is not only Africans and 
Asians who criticize our discriminatory practices, 
but Europeans as well. Existing race barriers in 
America cannot be dismissed just by explaining 
that they are merely local customs, because these 
barriers are sanctioned by law in some States. 

The whole crusade the United States is waging 
against the forces of tyranny throughout the 
world is being betrayed by this wholly artificial 
and unnatural color issue. We pour millions into 
foreign aid—millions which come from your 
pockets and mine, millions which represent a sac- 
rifice all Americans are making to strengthen the 
economies of struggling nations, to save lives, to 
free people from the shackles of poverty and star- 
vation and assure them of a time when they will 
be fully able to enjoy the fruits of freedom and de- 
mocracy. How senseless it is to ruin this tremen- 
dous effort by refusing to serve a cup of coffee to 
a customer whose skin is dark! 

There are many public-spirited citizens in 
Maryland who have heard this plea and have acted 
to correct such unfortunate situations as the 
Hagerstown incident. Mayor Burhans and the 
entire city of Hagerstown showed the Chargé d’ 
Affaires of Sierra Leone a few months ago that 
Africans were welcome guests in Maryland. The 
Department of State does not mean to single out 
this State. Similar unfortunate situations have 
occurred in northern and southern States alike. 
As a matter of fact, this plea today is part of a 
nationwide campaign which is being undertaken 
in more than 30 States with the cooperation of the 
Governors of these States? At this very moment 
the Department’s message is being delivered at 
the Southern Governors’ Conference in Texas. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 2, 1961, p. 552. 
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I know this message must mean something to 
you. You can assist your country in carrying out 
its world mission by doing something besides pay- 
ing taxes. Through your influence in your com- 
munity you can do a great deal to convince those 
who own segregated establishments that here in 
Maryland, for all the world to see, the ideals of 
freedom and democracy must be practiced. Per- 
haps it is not an exaggeration to add in closing 
that when a public accommodations bill is pre- 
sented to the Maryland General Legislative As- 
sembly in February,’ that Assembly will have the 
privilege of debating not just a local issue or a 
State issue or even a national issue but a much 
larger issue which will affect the future of all men 
everywhere who want to remain free as well as 
the future of those who do not wish to remain 
enslaved. 


Posing Some Problems 


Remarks by Roger Tubby 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs * 


I have been asked to outline some of the prob- 
lems confronting our country, without suggesting 
solutions. It is, happily, for you later on this 
afternoon to discuss possible ways in which we 
may most effectively meet our present dangers— 
and opportunities. 

First of all, it is of course most fitting that we 
should be honoring Mayor [Willy] Brandt who, 
with the people of West Berlin, has shown such 
courage, patience, and good sense during long 
years of trial. 

Our President last week in New York in his 
address to the United Nations said,? 

If there is a dangerous crisis in Berlin—and there is— 
it is because of threats against the vital interests and the 
deep commitments of the Western Powers and the freedom 
of West Berlin. We cannot yield these interests. We 


cannot fail these commitments. We cannot surrender the 
freedom of these people for whom we are responsible. 


* For a statement by Mr. Sanjuan before the Legislative 
Council of the General Assembly of Maryland on Sept. 13, 
see ibid., p. 551. 

'Made before the Freedom House Assembly at New 
York, N.Y., on Oct. 6 (press release 689). 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1961, p. 619. 
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This afternoon in Washington he will make this 
clear once again to the Russians in his meeting 
with Mr. Gromyko [Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet 
Foreign Minister]. 

The crisis in Berlin exists because there is a 
renewed threat to the continued free existence of 
West Berlin. But as we know, Berlin is but one 
of many grave problems confronting free men, 
several of them stemming from Russian pressures, 
some of them existing independently and which 
would be of concern to us even if there were no 
Russia or Red China or Communist drive to domi- 
nate all the world. 

However, these other problems would be far 
more manageable if it were not necessary for the 
free world to maintain hundreds of thousands of 
young men in our armed forces and if it were not 
also necessary to contribute vast resources to our 
defenses. If only Russia and Red China, the last 
of the old-style imperialists, gave up their drive 
for conquest and added the great talents of their 
peoples, as well as their own resources, to ours in 
the free world, then, of course, they and we could 
make enormous strides forward in every field of 
human endeavor. Instead, problems of providing 
better education in the free world, more hospitals, 
improved working conditions, fuller and more 
fruitful understandings between peoples, difficult 
as they are, become more so because of Communist 
efforts to disrupt, intimidate, and destroy. 

Communist deceit, terror, and outright aggres- 
sion make the problems of growth and develop- 
ment especially acute in the nations of southeast 
Asia. But in many other lands efforts to build 
stable and prosperous societies are also thwarted 
or hobbled by Communist tactics. How to deal 
effectively with these no doubt will be of concern 
to you in your discussions. I hope you will bear 
in mind, however, free-world achievements since 
1946 in successfully meeting Communist chal- 
lenges in many areas, beginning with the turning 
back of the Communist effort to seize Greece. The 
Greek-Turkish aid program, the 314 year economic 
pump-priming of the Marshall plan, which saved 
France and Italy and helped strengthen other free 
nations, the successes against the Communists in 
Malaya and the Philippines—on these programs 
and experiences we can build usefully not only to 
meet the Communist challenge but the insistent 
demand of millions for a better life. 

Will we build well enough? Will we build 
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fast enough? Willy Brandt once said that we 
only really learn about life the hard way. 

This he has done in Berlin. So have we. 

We can mark with some satisfaction the work 
of NATO and other regional alliances created to 
check aggression. We can, especially, be thank- 
ful that the United Nations, despite Russian ob- 
structionism, has been able to provide a measure 
of stability in troubled lands in the Middle East, 
Asia, and Africa and that it has helped promote 
economic growth in many countries. Britain, 
West Germany, France, Italy, Japan—rising out 
of the rubble of war—these and many other coun- 
tries of the free world, including our own, are 
prospering. The European Common Market, the 
cooperative effort in the OECD [Organization for 

. Economic Cooperation and Development], show 
promise of still further economic progress. 

These are pluses on the side of the free world. 
They show how much we have already done and 
are worth considering when weighing the prob- 
lems now before us. 

How to avoid either war or surrender; how to 
achieve disarmament or a ban on nuclear testing 
with effective controls; how to strengthen the 
U.N.; how to check Communist aggression or sub- 
version in southeast Asia or anywhere else; how to 
broaden the economic and social base in many 
countries still in an early stage of economic de- 
velopment; how to reach their intellectuals and 
win their respect and understanding; how to deal 
with satellite countries; what to do about U.S. 
economic aid to so-called neutrals which appear 
to support Moscow; how to reserve outer space for 
peaceful uses; how to end colonialism—under the 
Russians or Red Chinese or anyone else; how to 
make the new Alliance for Progress for Latin 
America a success. 

Even a listing of problems indicates the com- 
plexity of our problems abroad. There are many 
others. They are related to many at home—to 
the widespread racial inequality still plaguing us; 
to the lack of understanding by many of our own 
people of foreign affairs problems or opportuni- 
ties, with consequent indifference or complacency ; 
to the need for still greater efforts in education. 

No lack of problems! Yet I feel sure that by 
pooling our resources in the future, as we have in 
the past, we can do what’s necessary to maintain 
and eventually expand the area of freedom 
through the choice of peoples now living in a 
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world of coercion. Nearly 4 million East Ger- 
mans voted with their feet by fleeing through 
West Berlin. In time we hope self-determina- 
tion, self-expression, will be possible even in Com- 
munist lands. Meanwhile, by our example, 
whether in West Berlin or elsewhere, we need to 
demonstrate convincingly that our free society is 
a far better society than exists under the 
Communists. 


President Prado of Peru Makes 
Official Visit to United States 


President Manue! Prado of Peru and Sefiora de 
Prado made an official visit to the United States 
September 18-29. Following is an exchange of 
greetings between President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Prado on September 19 and a joint communi- 
que issued on September 21, together with the text 
of President Prado’s address to a joint session of 
Congress on September 21. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated September 19 
President Kennedy 


President and Sefiora Prado, I want to express 
my great pleasure on behalf of the people of the 
United States in welcoming you here. 

History has a strange rhythm. History does 
repeat itself, even if sometimes in a slightly dif- 
ferent form. And it is a striking fact that in 1942 
President Prado was one of the first, if not the 
first, of the democratically elected leaders of the 
Latin American Republics to visit the United 
States on an official visit. 

The United States was then engaged in war, and 
yet President Roosevelt wanted President Prado 
of Peru to come to our country in order to ex- 
press our appreciation and esteem for him for the 
leadership which he had taken in this hemisphere 
in the fight against the Axis. 

His strong support in many public forums, his 
willingness to commit his country to this great 
struggle, all of these facts are remembered now, 
as in 1961, nearly 20 years later, President Prado 
of Peru comes again to the United States on an 
official visit. 

The Presidents are different. The times have 
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changed. The adversaries take a different form. 
But I believe in a very real sense that both Peru 
and the United States, still standing shoulder to 
shoulder, fight for the same things, and that is: 
a world at peace, a world of law, a world which 
permits us to develop in our respective countries 
a better life for our people, which uses the ad- 
vantages of science to build life instead of to de- 
stroy it. 

President Prado is the first leader of a Latin 
American Republic to come to this country in this 
new administration. The good-neighbor policy 
has passed into history. We have sought to re- 
place it by a partnership, north and south, an alli- 
ance for the progress of our people. 

We in this country esteem our friends. We 
have a long memory, Mr. President. And there- 
fore, standing as I do where 20 years ago my dis- 
tinguished predecessor stood, I extend to you a 
warm personal welcome, and I hope in extending 
this welcome to you that the people of your country 
will realize that we hold them in the strongest 
bonds of friendship. 

Mr. President. 


President Prado 

I sincerely appreciate, Mr. President, the very 
warm greetings which you have just extended to 
me, in which you express the noble sentiments of 
the American people for Peru. 

This is not the first time that I have had the 
privilege of visiting the United States as the Presi- 
dent of my country. I came to Washington ini- 
tially in 1942 as the guest of my friend President 
Roosevelt. I arrived here during the most difficult 
days of World War II, and I was pleased to bear 
a message of solidarity from my country. 

I return today, almost 20 years later, under cir- 
cumstances in which we are faced with a new crisis 
in history. I am here in the same spirit as before, 
with the same ideals of liberty and respect for 
human dignity. I am equally moved by a desire 
to fortify hemisphere solidarity and fraternal 
relations between the United States and Peru. 

I also seek means of closing ground against ag- 
gression from abroad and against infiltration by 
foreign and disruptive ideologies, 

Most of all I want my greeting to the people of 
the United States to contain a sense of faith in 
democratic institutions and an expression of con- 
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viction that through the cooperation of the free 
nations we shall succeed in defeating the attempt 
at Communist domination and in turn assure the 
world a future of peace, justice, and progress. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you very much 
for your noble words about my international poli- 
cies and my personal actions in my country, and 
the international support of your country and the 
Allies in the Second World War; and now in this 
moment you and your people can be sure that 
Peru is solidly on your side. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated September 21 

Dr. Manuel Prado, President of the Republic 
of Peru, is making a state visit to the United 
States at the invitation of President Kennedy, 
with a view to strengthening the already friendly 
relations prevailing between the two countries. 
In keeping with this objective, the two Presidents 
have held conversations characterized by a spirit 
of cordiality, frankness and understanding. 
They discussed a number of matters of bilateral 
interest as well as other important problems in 
international relations. 

The Presidents in their discussions affirmed 
their adherence to the principles of the Alliance 
for Progress.1 They stressed the great impor- 
tance of the economic and social development of 
Latin America in order to achieve growing econo- 
mies, with effective and continuing improvement 
in living standards, and thus to satisfy the urgent 
aspirations of its peoples for a more equitable par- 
ticipation in the life of their countries. Each 
Latin American country must therefore concen- 
trate increasing efforts and make greater sacri- 
fice toward such basic development. The United 
States for its part is prepared to assist in the 
realization of this objective in accordance with the 
principles established in the Charter of Punta del 
Este? With this in mind the Presidents con- 
sidered various projects of importance to Peru’s 
economic and social development. The United 
States will participate in emergency projects be- 
ing initiated by the Peruvian Government in the 
critical Puno area. 

The Presidents agreed that such development in 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1961, p. 459. 
* For text, see ibid., p. 463. 
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Latin America would be facilitated by the formu- 
lation by each country of a national development 
plan to establish its own goals, priorities and 
reforms. 

They also agreed that only by instituting re- 
forms in such fields as land tenure, tax structure 
and the utilization of national income can the 
objective of integrated social and economic de- 
velopment be achieved. 

President Prado emphasized that one of the 
essential problems in the case of Peru is the in- 
tegration of the Indian population into the life of 
the country. 

The Presidents agreed to the need for stimulat- 
ing private investment in Peru and in all of Latin 
America. President Prado emphasized that Peru, 
because of its raw materials, its advanced legis- 
lation, its policy of free trade, monetary stability 
and the absence of exchange controls, offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for foreign capital interested 
in participating with Peruvian capital in the 
growth of its promising economy. In order to 
encourage such investment, he stressed the desir- 
ability of eliminating double taxation. 

Following a review of the international situa- 
tion, the Presidents agreed on the need for a firm 
policy to confront the unceasing conspiracy of 
international Communism against the peace of 
the hemisphere and of the world, recognizing that 
the successes or failures of Communism wherever 
they may occur have direct or indirect repercus- 
sion in each and every nation. 

The Presidents emphasized the importance of 
hemispheric unity for the preservation of peace 
and the development of harmonious relations 
among nations. Because of their traditions of 
liberty, faith in the human being and encourage- 
ment of individual initiative in all aspects of life, 
the Americas must serve as a bastion of these 
principles and a force for harmony in the world. 
Such unity is firmly founded upon long historic 
ties and a community of purpose of the nations of 
the hemisphere and on recognition and respect for 
the distinctive national character of each member 
of the American family. 

As guiding principles governing the peaceful 
relationship of nations, fundamental to the Inter- 
American system, the Presidents reiterated the 
importance of nonintervention in the domestic af- 
fairs of other states and the right of self-deter- 
mination of peoples by means of periodic, free 
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and democratic elections to guarantee the rule of 
liberty, justice and individual social and human 
rights. They agreed that when an alien ideology 
establishes a foothold in the hemisphere or when 
its official and unofficial agents engage subver- 
sively in undermining constitutional order, this 
constitutes both a violation of the principle of 
nonintervention and a threat to all the nations of 
the hemisphere. 

The Presidents reasserted their adherence to the 
principles of the United Nations and of the 
Organization of American States, which are the 
embodiment of the fundamental precepts of the 
rule of law and justice, the faithful observance of 
international obligations and agreements, and the 
respect for national independence, identity and 
dignity. They call on all nations to reaffirm in 
their actions their adherence to the high principles 
of those two organizations. 

The Presidents also discussed the similarity of 
the principles, particularly the principle of 
reciprocal assistance, which characterize the 
Organization of American States and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. They agreed that 
it is more than ever essential that these regional 
organizations be alert to maintain and defend the 
civilization that is common to their members. 

In conclusion, the two Chiefs of State reiterated 
their unwavering determination to foster and per- 
fect the close cooperation that exists between 
their nations in matters of common interest both 
of regional consequence and of world importance. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives; distinguished members of 
the Cabinet, the judiciary, and the diplomatic corps—my 
friends, it is indeed a distinct honor to be invited to 
address this great Parliament and I deeply appreciate 
the generous words of introduction. It fills a visitor with 
a solemn sense of responsibility to meet with you at such 
a critical moment in the affairs of the world and more 
particularly in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 

So I come before you grateful for your invitation and 
fully aware of the grave responsibilities which all of us 
share at this time. It is my high privilege to bring you 
the warm wishes of the people of the Republic of Peru. 

And I bring you this further message: Peru stands 
with you in the struggle against communism in the world 
and in our hemisphere—whatever measures you may be 


* Reprinted from the Congressional Record of Sept. 21, 
1961, p. 19296. 
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required to take to combat it, you will find my country 
at your side. 

Twice it has fallen to my lot to make a state visit to 
the United States as President of my country, and twice 
I have come at a critical point in our history. In May 
1942 when the thunder of Pearl Harbor still echoed 
around the world, I traveled to the United States as the 
guest of my illustrious friend, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to confer with him and his government on 
wartime problems. 

At that time the Second World War had confronted 
the entire hemisphere with the grave decision of having 
to defend itself by the combined effort and sacrifice of 
every member nation in every field of activity—by the 
use of arms or through action in the domestic ideological 
struggle, by producing and delivering raw materials in 
unaccustomed quantities or through an intensive indus- 
trial effort. 

From the very beginning of the conflict and in re- 
sponse to my own convictions and responsibilities of office, 
I placed my country formally at the side of the Allies on 
April 1, 1941. Consequently, when I arrived in Washing- 
ton almost 20 years ago, I was received by President 
Roosevelt as a defender in the southern part of our 
hemisphere of the same cause as that of the United 
States. 

Today the circumstances are certainly no less dramatic. 
While no general conflict now exists, no one is blinded 
to the fact that the cold war and the continuing conflicts 
at various points of the world have brought about a state 
of alarm which deeply disturbs the Western nations. 

Thus, once again, on the state visit which I am now 
making during my second tenure of office as President, 
I come before you as an old friend and as one who is 
accustomed to speak with frankness. Since the times 
call for plain speaking among friends, just as they did 
in 1942, I would like to take this opportunity to discuss 
with you certain grave problems which are now before 
us in the Western Hemisphere. We are all hearing many 
unsound views on these issues on the part of certain 
people who do not understand them and on the part of 
other people who wish to misrepresent them. Since I 
believe that these arguments do not stand up under care- 
ful analysis, I wish to make my own position and my 
own views very clear. % 

I refer specifically to the classic principles of self-de- 
termination of peoples and nonintervention. Self-deter- 
mination of peoples means to me, and I think to you, 
the right of each nation to conduct its own affairs in its 
own way in exercise of its own sovereignty—and it is 
indispensable to this principle that the will of the people 
must be able to express itself through free elections pe- 
riodically held. 

Now, with regard to nonintervention. This principle 
is being badly misrepresented by some who would invoke 
it to permit the destruction of the inter-American system 
of free republics by an outside power—namely interna- 
tional communism. The doctrine of nonintervention is 
designed to prevent interference by one nation in the 
foreign and domestic affairs of another, whether this 
interference be done through infiltration, through prop- 
aganda or through the abuse of diplomatic privileges. 
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I can report to you that such interference occurred in 
my country on the part of one American nation which we 
regard as an agent of foreign ideologies. When such 
interference was proved we promptly broke off relations 
with that government—and they will remain broken off 
until that country is once again able to conduct itself 
as a free and self-governing American Republic. May 
that day come soon. 

A state which interferes in the internal affairs of an- 
other by subversion and by provoking uprisings and 
disturbances is in no position to claim for itself the bene- 
fits of the very principle of nonintervention which it is 
violating. Any other interpretation would be illogical 
and would destroy the true meaning of the sound Ameri- 
can doctrine of nonintervention. 

I say to you, therefore, Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, that the democratic, law-abid- 
ing republics of the Western Hemisphere have no obliga- 
tion to submit to subversion, vicious antidemocratic prop- 
aganda, or other abuse from any nation of the Americas 
which for the time being may become the creature of a 
foreign ideology. You will forgive me for being blunt on 
this point but as I have said, the moment is dangerous 
and we as friends can and must speak openly to one 
another. 

My ideological position from the time I first occupied 
the Presidency is positive, clear, and definitely anti-Com- 
munist. I have opposed and I now oppose this conception 
of the world which degrades man, deprives him of his lib- 
erty, submits him to the slavery of the state, robs him 
of a just wage, condemns him to the common and the 
anonymous, controls his thoughts, directs his culture and 
separates him from God. Communism is the negation of 
America, of its traditions and of its mission for the future. 
It must be driven out of the Americas. 

I consider it an honor for me not to have accepted sug- 
gestions which I received in 1942 to exchange ambassadors 
with the Soviet Union despite the fact that, at the time, 
that country and mine were part of the same war front. 
As a result Peru has no diplomatic relations with those 
governments behind the Iron Curtain. The reason for my 
refusal is obvious: I foresaw that once Nazi-Fascist total- 
itarianism was conquered, communism would employ all 
its resources in an attempt to dominate the world. Un- 
fortunately the facts have given me good reason. 

In addition to these considerations of a purely political 
nature to which I have referred, I believe that in order to 
combat communism successfully we must take into ac- 
count the economic factor for the welfare of the people. 
The cooperation of the United States with the southern 
part of the hemisphere is necessary and it must be effec- 
tive and prompt. Any delay is dangerous. Any limitation 
of the program can be an open door for the enemy. 

In the alliance-for-progress program, that great cam- 
paign launched by President Kennedy, each nation should 
be encouraged to determine its own goals, its own priori- 
ties and procedures in accordance with its own aims and 
ambitions. With a frank understanding on this question 
a great deal can be done for the unity of the hemisphere 
in meeting the totalitarian attack. Let us bear in mind 
that the mandate of history is that America is and must 
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continue to be the bulwark of liberty and human dignity. 

Senators and Representatives, before I take my leave 
of you let me add these words to the message I prepared 
to bring to you today. They are words which my con- 
science and my sense of the high responsibility of this 
hour prompt me to utter. The moment is of the most ex- 
treme gravity. Grave moments call for grave decisions— 
for bold action—for courage, and faith. 

We learned this when we worked and fought and sacri- 
ficed together, through the crisis of 20 years ago. We did 
what had to be done to save Western civilization, and I 
do not need to recall it to you now. But I do say to you 
that in the present crisis we must follow the same hard 
course. We can do no less, and we may have to do more. 

This is the supreme test of the moral force of free peo- 
ples. The totalitarian threat of atheistic communism calls 
for sacrifice—national sacrifice, economic sacrifice. It 
must be met with patriotism, with dedication and with 
all that is necessary to assure peace, freedom, and a de- 
cent way of life to our generation and to those who will 
follow us. 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, in the name of my 
country may I conclude by paying a special tribute to the 
United States of America and to its exemplary democratic 
institutions among which the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives are outstanding. 


Under Secretary Holds Regional 


Conferences in Latin America 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 6 (press release 690) that Under Secretary 
Chester Bowles will be chairman of two U.S. re- 
gional operations conferences to be held at Lima, 
Peru, October 9-11 for U.S. representatives in all 
the South American countries, and at San José, 
Costa Rica, October 16-18 for those in the Central 
American and Caribbean areas. 

The two conferences will draw U.S. ambassa- 
dors and other top U.S. officials for 3 days of 
meetings to discuss U.S. foreign policy and opera- 
tions in Latin America. They will be similar to 
the earlier conferences held by the Under Secre- 
tary during the summer in Lagos (Nigeria), Ni- 
cosia (Cyprus), and New Delhi (India), which 
were attended by senior U.S. representatives from 
45 countries in Africa, the Middle East, and South 
Asia, respectively. * 

One of the main purposes of each conference 
will be to strengthen and coordinate U.S. opera- 


* BuLietTin of Aug. 7, 1961, p. 246. 
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tions overseas by stressing the “country team” con- 
cept of U.S. activities abroad. Each ambassador 
will be accompanied by the chiefs of the U.S. 
Information Service, the U.S. Operations Mission 
(the foreign aid mission), and the U.S. Military 
Assistance Group in the country to which he is 
accredited. Last May President Kennedy wrote 
to each ambassador emphasizing that, in addition 
to his traditional role as representative of the 
President, he must serve as coordinator of all U.S. 
Government activities in his country of assign- 
ment. 

Accompanying Mr. Bowles to the meetings will 
be: 


Edward R. Murrow, Director, United States Information 
Agency 

deLesseps S. Morrison, Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States 

Robert F. Woodward, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs 

George L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
International Affairs 

George C. McGhee, Counselor of the Department of State 
and Chairman of its Policy Planning Council 

Tyler Thompson, Director General of the Foreign Service, 
Department of State 

Elmer B. Staats, Deputy Director, Bureau of the Budget 

Richard N. Goodwin, Assistant Special Counsel to the 
President 

James Symington, 
Program 

John W. Johnston, Jr., Acting Regional Director for Latin 
America, International Cooperation Administration 

Max Isenbergh, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 

Herman Pollack, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Personnel 

Carl T. Rowan, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs 

Haydn Williams, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs 

Jay P. Cerf, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs 


Deputy Director, Food-for-Peace 


Other senior U.S. Government officials will also 
accompany Mr. Bowles. 

The Under Secretary and his party will leave 
Washington on October 7. Between the two con- 
ferences Mr. Bowles will visit the Puno area of 
southeastern Peru, where he will officially open a 
school-lunch program supported by the U.S. Food- 
for-Peace Program. After the San José meeting 
he is expected to spend 2 days in Mexico for in- 
formal conversations with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, returning to Washington on October 21. 
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President Makes Interim Delegation 
of Foreign Aid Authority 


Following are texts of letters? from President 
Kennedy to Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara in 
which the President delegates to them authority 
under the foreign aid legislation pending the is- 
suance of an Executive order on that subject. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF STATE 


Tue Wuire House, 
Washington, September 30, 1961. 


Dear Mr. Secrerary: Effective simultaneously 
with the taking effect of the provisions of the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1962, I hereby delegate to you all 
functions conferred upon the President by the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 which are com- 
parable to functions under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, now exercised by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the Secretary of State, 
including such comparable functions which have 
been delegated by the Secretary of State to the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
and the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. In addition, I delegate to you the authority 
conferred upon the President by section 620(b) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

For carrying out such of the foregoing func- 
tions as may be appropriate, you are authorized 
to establish within the Department of State an 
agency to be known as the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and to be headed by the 
officer appointed pursuant to section 624(a) (1) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. You are also 
authorized to utilize, in connection with that 
Agency and to such extent as you may deem to 
be advantageous to the Government, the services 
of personnel employed, and the records, property, 
entities, offices and the funds used, existing, held, 
or available for use, by the Department of State 
(including the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration) or the Development Loan Fund 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. 


196 Fed. Reg. 9375. 
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The purpose of the delegation made hereinabove 
is to facilitate the transition from the existing 
form of organization for foreign aid purposes 
to the form thereof contemplated under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. The said dele- 
gation shall terminate upon issuance of an Execu- 
tive order providing generally for the carrying 
out of the functions conferred upon me by that 
Act. 

There are hereby allocated to the Department 
of State all funds now appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for carrying out the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 except those appropriated for carrying 
out part IT of that Act. 

References in Executive Order No. 10784, as 
amended,” to the Mutual Security Act of 1954 or 
provisions thereof shall be deemed to refer also 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 or cor- 
responding provisions thereof. 

It is requested that this letter be published in 
the Freperat RecistTer. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


Tue Honorasie Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Tue Wuire Hovss, 
Washington, September 30, 1961. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Effective simultaneously 
with the taking effect of the provisions of the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1962, I hereby delegate to you all 
functions conferred upon the President by the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 which are com- 
parable to functions under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, now exercised by you. 

The foregoing delegation shall terminate upon 
issuance of an Executive order providing gen- 
erally for the carrying out of the functions con- 
ferred upon me by that Act. 

There are hereby allocated to the Department 
of Defense all funds now appropriated to the 


— 
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President for carrying out part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. 
It is requested that this letter be published in 
the Feperat Reaister. 
Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


Tue Honoraste Rosert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. Grants University of Iceland 
$198,000 on 50th Anniversary 


Press release 691 dated October 6 


The U.S. Government has awarded a grant of 
5 million kronur ($198,000) to the University of 
Iceland on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
that institution. Announcement of the grant was 
made by the rector of the university, Prof. 
Armann Snaevarr, at Reykjavik on October 6, 
during the course of ceremonies commemorating 
the anniversary. 

The grant of 5 million kronur will be used to 
aid in the development of four technical institutes 
in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and geo- 
physics. The grant was made possible under a 
special provision of a P.L. 480 agreement between 
the United States and Iceland. 

The four institutes will contribute an expansion 
of teaching facilities in Iceland in the physical 
sciences, including mathematics, chemistry, and 
geophysics. They will provide opportunities for 
Icelandic scholars to pursue postgraduate and 
research studies at the university. The new in- 
stitutes made possible by the grant will provide, in 
addition, facilities for advanced technical train- 
ing which will assist Iceland in its efforts to 
diversify its economy. 

The University of Iceland was founded at 
Reykjavik by an amalgamation of three inde- 
pendent faculties which had existed prior to 1911. 
These faculties had provided instruction in 
theology, medicine, and law. At the founding of 
the university a faculty of philosophy was estab- 
lished and was followed later by the addition of a 
faculty of engineering. In the half-century since 
its foundation the university has established an 
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outstanding scholastic record and has contributed 
in a unique way to the development of modern 
Iceland. 


U.S.-Soviet Films Committee Reviews 
Progress in Exchange Program 


Press release 682 dated October 2 

The U.S.-U.S.S.R. Standing Committee on 
Cooperation in the Field of Cinematography be- 
gan meetings October 2, 1961, at Washington to 
discuss progress in film exchanges between the two 
countries. The U.S.-U.S.S.R. agreement on sci- 
entific, technical, educational, and cultural ex- 
changes of November 21, 1959,? includes in section 
VIII exchanges of commercial films, documen- 
taries, film delegations, film premieres, and other 
types of cooperation in the field of cinematog- 
raphy. This meeting of the standing committee 
will review progress of exchanges in the field 
during the last 2 years. 

Representing the United States are Turner B. 
Shelton, Director, Motion Picture Service, U.S. 
Information Agency, and Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 
Advisers to the U.S. delegation are Ralph Jones, 
Deputy Director, Soviet and Eastern European 
Exchanges Staff, Department of State, and Hans 
N. Tuch, Policy Officer for Eastern Europe, U.S. 
Information Agency. The Soviet Union is repre- 
sented by A. N. Davydov, president of Sovexport- 
film, the Soviet film export monopoly, and Boris 
Krylov, chief of the American Section, State 
Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Adviser to the Soviet delegation is 
L. O. Arnshtam, Soviet film director. 


U.S. Approves IJC Recommendations 
on St. Croix River Basin Development 


Press release 678 dated October 2 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 2 that the Government of the United States 
has considered the report of the International 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 951. 
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Joint Commission, United States and Canada, on 
the development of the water resources of the St. 
Croix River Basin, dated October 7, 1959, and has 
approved the recommendations contained in the 
report with the exception of number 2, which is 
still understudy. A similar approval of the Com- 
mission’s report was announced by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

The International Joint Commission was estab- 
lished pursuant to the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 to provide for the settlement of questions 
and to make recommendations concerning the use 
of boundary waters between the United States and 
Canada. The Governments of Canada and the 
United States, pursuant to article IX of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, on June 10, 
1955, requested the International Joint Commis- 
sion to investigate and report on the possibilities 
of further development of water resources of the 
St. Croix River Basin in Maine and New 
Brunswick.’ 

To conduct the necessary investigations in the 
area, the Commission established the International 
St. Croix River Engineering Board with members 
from both countries. Interested parties were in- 
vited to present their views to the Commission at 
a public hearing in Calais, Maine, on June 27, 
1958. As a result of its investigations and testi- 
mony at the public hearing, the Commission made 
a number of recommendations which were made 
public on November 10, 1959. These have been 
carefully studied by the Governments concerned. 

The Governments have accepted the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations regarding steps to be 
taken to abate the pollution of the St. Croix River 
and recommendations that anadromous fish runs 
be restored. They have also approved recom- 
mendations that redevelopment of the Milltown, 
New Brunswick, site for power and other pur- 
poses should be carried out by Canadian interests, 
that an international gaging station be installed 
by appropriate agencies of the two countries 
downstream from the dam at Woodland, Maine, 
and that the Commission be authorized to con- 
tinue studies of the possibilities for development 
of the water resources of the St. Croix River Ba- 


2For text of the Reference sent by the Department of 
State to the Chairman of the U.S. Section of the Commis- 
sion, see BULLETIN of July 4, 1955, p. 21. 
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sin. Recommendation number 2 of the report, 
which concerns water levels on East Grand and 
Spednik Lakes, is still under review by the 
Governments. 


India and U.S. Exchange Views 
on Trade in Cotton Textiles 


Joint Press Statement 


Press release 687 dated October 5 

Officials of the Indian and United States Gov- 
ernments, assisted by representatives from the 
textile industries of both countries, met in Wash- 
ington October 2 through 4, 1961, for an informal 
exchange of views with regard to international 
trade in cotton textiles. These discussions, which 
were held in an atmosphere of understanding and 
cordiality, were concerned with matters of mutual 
interest in connection with the GATT Arrange- 
ments Regarding Internationa] Trade in Cotton 
Textiles* and the forthcoming meeting of the 
Cotton Textile Committee, established in the 
GATT arrangements, which is scheduled to con- 
vene in Geneva on October 23. The Committee 
will initiate consideration of long-term solutions 
to problems in the field of cotton textiles. 

The informal discussions between Indian and 
United States representatives enabled the partici- 
pants to increase their understanding of the nature 
of the situation in the cotton textile industries 
of the two countries. 

The desire of the two Governments to facilitate 
economic expansion and in particular to promote 
the development of the less developed countries 
by providing increasing access for their exports 
of manufactured products was reaffirmed. Both 
countries agreed to work toward increased access 
to world markets for cotton textile exports on a 
constructive and orderly basis. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the represent- 
atives of both countries expressed their desire for 
continued cooperation concerning matters of 
mutual interest with regard to international trade 
in cotton textiles. 


?For background and text of agreement, see BULLETIN 
of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 336; for an announcement of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s acceptance of the agreement on Sept. 7, 
see ibid., Sept. 25, 1961, p. 528. 
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Concession Granted To Compensate 
for Action on Spring Clothespins 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


1. Wuereas, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including section 
850 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (48 Stat. (pt. 
1) 943, 57 Stat. (pt. 1) 125, 59 Stat. (pt. 1) 410), the 
President, on October 380, 1947, entered into a trade 
agreement with certain foreign countries, which consists 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (herein- 
after referred to as the General Agreement), including a 
Schedule of United States Concessions and the Protocol 
of Provisional Application of the General Agreement, 
together with a Final Act (61 Stat. (pts. 5 and 6) AZ, 
A111, and A2051) ; 

2. WuHerEAsS by Proclamation No. 2761A of December 
16, 1947 (61 Stat. (pt. 2) 1103), the President proclaimed 
such modifications of existing duties and other import 
restrictions of the United States of America and such con- 
tinuance of existing customs or excise treatment of 
articles imported into the United States of America as 
were then found to be required or appropriate to carry 
out the trade agreement specified in the first recital of 
this proclamation on and after January 1, 1948, which 
proclamation has been supplemented and amended by 
subsequent proclamations; 

3. WuHeRreas, the period for the exercise of the authority 
to enter into foreign-trade agreements pursuant to section 
350 of the Tariff Act cf 1930, as amended, having been 
extended (63 Stat. (pt. 1) 697), the President, on October 
10, 1949, entered into a trade agreement with certain 
foreign countries providing for the accession to the Gen- 
eral Agreement of these foreign countries, which trade 
agreement for accession consists of the Annecy Protocol 
of Terms of Accession to the General Agreement (herein- 
after referred to as “Annecy-1949”), including the an- 
nexes thereto (64 Stat. (pt.3) B141) ; 

4. WHEREAS, by Proclamation No. 2867 of December 22, 
1949 (64 Stat. (pt. 2) A880), the President proclaimed 
such modifications of existing duties and the other import 
restrictions of the United States of America and such 
continuance of existing customs or excise treatment of 
articles imported into the United States of America as 
were then found to be required or appropriate to carry 
out the trade agreement for accession on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, which proclamation has been supplemented 
and amended by subsequent proclamations, including 
Proclamation No. 2884 of April 27, 1950 (64 Stat. (pt. 2) 
A399) ; 

5. Wuereas, acting under and by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in him by section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (48 Stat. (pt. 1) 943, 57 Stat. (pt. 1) 
125, 59 Stat. (pt. 1) 410, 68 Stat. (pt. 1) 698, 69 Stat. 
162), and by section 7(c) of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 74), and in accordance with 
Article XIX of the Genera] Agreement, the President, by 
Proclamation No. 3211 of November 9, 1957, proclaimed 


* No. 3481; 26 Fed. Reg. 8981. 
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the withdrawal of the duty concession granted by the 
United States with respect to spring clothespins described 
in the first item 412 in Part I of Schedule XX (Annecy— 
1949), effective after the close of business December 9, 
1957 ; 

6. Wuereas Article XIX of the General Agreement pro- 
vides for consultation with those other contracting parties 
having a substantial interest as exporters of products 
with respect to which action has been taken under that 
Article with a view to agreement being reached among 
all interested contracting parties ; 

7. WHEREAS reasonable public notice of the intention 
to conduct trade-agreement negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden, which is a contracting party to the 
General Agreement having a substantial interest as an 
exporter, was given, the views presented by persons 
interested in such negotiations were received and con- 
sidered, and information and advice with respect to such 
negotiations were sought and obtained from the Depart- 
ments of State, Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense, and 
from other sources; 

8. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 3(a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
§ 1360(a)), the President transmitted to the United 
States Tariff Commission for investigation and report 
a list of all articles imported into the United States of 
America to be considered for possible modification of 
duties and other import restrictions, imposition of ad- 
ditional import restrictions, or continuance of existing 
customs or excise treatment in the trade-agreement nego- 
tiations with the Government of Sweden, and the Tariff 
Commission made an investigation in accordance with 
section 3 of the said Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, and thereafter reported to him its 
determinations made pursuant to such section within the 
period specified therein ; 

9. WuHerEAS I have found as a fact that, in the cir- 
cumstances recited above, existing duties or other import 
restrictions of the United States of America are unduly 
burdening and restricting the foreign trade of the United 
States of America; 

10. WHEREAS, the period for the exercise of the author- 
ity of the President to enter into foreign-trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
having been extended by section 2 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 673) until the 
close of June 30, 196% as a result of the findings set forth 
in the ninth recital of this proclamation and for the 
purpose of restoring the general level of reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous concessions in the General Agree- 
ment by the replacement therein of other concessions, I, 
through my duly authorized representative, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1961, entered into a foreign trade agreement con- 
sisting of an agreement, including a schedule, between the 
Kingdom of Sweden and the United States of America 
supplementary to the General Agreement, a copy of 
which supplementary agreement is annexed to this 
proclamation ; * 

11. Wuereas the agreement specified in the tenth re- 
cital of this proclamation provides that the treatment 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 2, 1961, p. 570. 
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provided for in the schedule annexed thereto shall be 
applied by the United States of America on and after 
October 18, 1961; 

12. WHEREAS I find that the compensatory modifica- 
tions provided for in the trade agreement specified in 
the tenth recital of this proclamation constitute an ap- 
propriate action toward maintaining the general level of 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous concessions in the 
General Agreement, that the purpose set forth in the 
said section 350, as amended, will be promoted by such 
compensatory modifications of existing duties and other 
import restrictions and continuance of existing customs 
or excise treatment as are set forth and provided for in 
the trade agreement specified in the tenth recital of this 
proclamation and that such modifications of existing 
duties and other import restrictions and such continu- 
ance of existing customs or excise treatment of articles 
as are hereinafter proclaimed in this proclamation will 
be required or appropriate, on and after the date here- 
inafter specified, to carry out that trade agreement: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JoHN F. KENNEDY, President of the 
United States of America, acting under and by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and 
the statutes, including section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, to the end that the foreign-trade agree- 
ment supplementary to th» General Agreement, specified 
in the tenth recital of this proclamation, may be carried 
out, do hereby proclaim that such modifications of existing 
duties and other import restrictions of the United States 
of America and such continuance of existing customs or 
excise treatment of articles imported into the United 
States as are specified and provided for in that trade 
agreement, including the schedule annexed thereto, shall, 
subject to the provisions of that trade agreement, be ap- 
plied as though such modifications and continuance were 
specified and provided for in Part I of Schedule XX 
(Annecy-1949), as follows: 

(1) The rates of duty specified in column A at the right 
of the description of products in the said schedule an- 
nexed to the said trade agreement supplementary to the 
General Agreement, on and after October 18, 1961. 

(2) The rates of duty specified in column B at the 
right of the description of products, on and after the 
date determined in accordance with the provisions of the 
Note at the end of the schedule annexed to the said trade 
agreement. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 18th day of Sep- 

tember in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
{sEaAL] and sixty-one and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


Whe {ct 


By the President: 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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President Takes Action in Two 
Escape-Clause Cases 


WILTON AND VELVET RUGS 


White House press release (Newport, R.I.) dated October 1 

The President on October 1 announced that he 
had referred back to the Tariff Commission the 
escape-clause case involving Wilton and velvet 
rugs, with the request that the Commission furnish 
him with additional information dealing with: 
(1) the 1961 experience of the industry, and (2) 
the competitive effect upon the industry of domes- 
tic production of machine-tufted carpets and rugs. 
The President requested the Commission to report 
back by December 1, 1961. 

The President’s action was taken after consulta- 
tion with the Trade Policy Committee. 

The case was submitted tc the President by the 
Tariff Commission on August 3, 1961. The Com- 
mission recommended that the duty be increased 
from 21 percent ad valorem to 40 percent ad 
valorem. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


White House press release (Newport, R.I.) dated October 1 


The President on October 1 announced that he 
had accepted as the findings of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the case involving alsike clover seed the 
findings of the two Commissioners who decided 
that the imposition of additional restrictions on 
imports of alsike clover seed was not warranted 
under section 7, the escape-clause provision of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended. 

The President’s decision was taken after consul- 
tation with the Trade Policy Committee. 

The case was submitted to the President by the 
Tariff Commission on August 7, 1961. The four 
members of the Commission who participated in 
the investigation divided two to two in their find- 
ings. Two Commissioners recommended no 
change in the tariff treatment accorded alsike 
clover seed; the other two Commissioners recom- 
mended a change in such treatment. In cases 
where the Commission is equally divided, the 
President is authorized to accept the findings of 
either group of Commissioners as the findings of 
the Commission. 
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Current International Air Transportation Problems 


Statement by Edwin M. Martin 
Assistant Secretary for Economic A ffairs* 


You have requested the Department of State 
to present its views on current international air 
transportation problems. This is indeed a criti- 
cal area at this time, and all evidence points to 
the fact that problems may become more acute 
in the near future. I believe you are interested 
in current problems and what may be done to 
resolve these problems over the next few years; 
so I will not spend a great deal of time on the 
historical background. However, we can provide 
you with supplementary material on the detailed 
history if the committee should so desire. 

In its international air transport relations the 
United States since 1946 has been primarily 
guided by the so-called Bermuda Principles. 
These principles were established in the United 
States-United Kingdom Air Agreement of 1946 ? 
to provide rules for the orderly development of 
international air services. In the United States 
view these principles represented a flexible means 
to permit the healthy expansion and development 
of international airlines with reasonable control 
over excessive and unfair competition. The Ber- 
muda Principles specify that the services offered 
by the designated airline should retain as their 
primary objective the provision of capacity for 
traffic between the homeland and countries of 
ultimate destination of the traffic with the pro- 


*Made before the Senate Commerce Committee on 
Sept. 22 (press release 656) on S. Res. 167, a resolution 
authorizing an investigation of matters pertaining to 
international air transportation. 

*For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1946, p. 586. 
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vision that airlines might carry fill-up traffic 
between two foreign points. 

Substantially all the international routes, 
established by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
(CAB) as the United States goal in 1944, were 
successfully negotiated with the countries con- 
cerned during the early postwar years. United 
States air carriers in general were able to fly these 
routes unencumbered by arbitrary restrictions as 
to capacity, frequency, type of equipment, etc. 
The United States was aided in this international 
expansion by the unique position it occupied at 
the end of the war, having the greatest stock of 
air transport equipment in the world, the largest 
reserve of skilled personnel, worldwide experience 
in the operation of long-haul, transoceanic 
routes, and the economic potential to weld these 
advantages into an aggressive, expanding indus- 
try. On the other hand, most foreign countries 
were either at such a low level of economic devel- 
opment or so weakened by the ravages of World 
War II they were unable to bring to bear the 
amount of economic resources to the development 
of their air transport fleet and facilities to com- 
pete effectively with the United States operators. 

However, in recent years the picture has 
changed considerably. National flag airlines 
have grown up and are vigorously seeking to 
expand their international activities. Many 
countries are now either directly challenging the 
value of the Bermuda Principles or attempting 
to establish interpretations of these principles 
inconsistent with the traditional United States 
view. I wish to outline some of these problems 
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and the steps the Department is supporting to 
establish guidelines for effective United States 
policies for their resolution. 


Development of Recent Problems 


The climate for the development and expansion 
of United States international transportation has 
become substantially and adversely altered over 
the last few years due to a growing number of dis- 
agreements with foreign countries on the interpre- 
tation and implementation of our bilateral air 
transport agreements. Most of these disagree- 
ments have been engendered in one form or an- 
other by the increasing desire of foreign countries 
to have their own airlines and to secure a larger 
share in the international air transport market. 
Difficulties have been experienced from two ex- 
treme and opposite groups—those seeking to re- 
strict United States airlines and those advocating 
essentially freedom of the air. The Department 
has been fully aware of these problems and has 
vigorously prosecuted bilateral consultations 
within the context of existing Bermuda policies 
for the resolution of these difficulties. Unfortu- 


nately the United States has been at best only par- 
tially successful in achieving a satisfactory settle- 


ment of the difficulties within the Bermuda 
framework. 

Foreign governments are tending more and 
more to integrate international air transport ob- 
jectives into their overall foreign relations pos- 
ture. This is due to two reasons. The first reason 
for foreign governments’ extraordinary interest 
in international air transport is the desire to “show 
the flag” and to utilize the national airline as an 
instrument of national prestige and commerce. 
Once committed to this objective the foreign gov- 
ernments seek to protect and support their na- 
tional airline even to the extent of relating their 
aviation objectives to nonaviation matters. In the 
face of these attempts to expand the context of 
aviation relations to include other aspects of for- 
eign relations, the United States has constantly 
sought to deal with aviation matters within the 
framework of aviation considerations alone. 
Seccnd, in some cases international air transport 
services represent a substantial economic asset 
whose ability to earn foreign exchange is con- 
sidered essential to the national economy. The 
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role of KLM in Netherlands economy represents 
a typical example. 

I will attempt to outline in general terms the 
major specific problems facing the United States 
at this time. 


Excess Capacity 

As national economies improved during the 
postwar reconstruction period there was an awak- 
ening on the part of foreign countries as to the 
desirability of having a national airline for the 
purpose not only of serving domestic routes but 
also to provide an instrument of national prestige 
on international routes. Not only countries at a 
reasonably high level of economic development but 
also newly developing countries felt it urgent to 
establish and support an international carrier. 
Many countries in the last few years have sought 
not only to exploit rights previously negotiated 
although not utilized but have progressively pur- 
sued a policy of expanding these rights. Since the 
United States represents the richest air market 
in the world, it has been a particular target of 
these efforts. Moreover, foreign efforts to obtain 
a greater share of existing markets have been ac- 
tively directed against United States carriers as 
the predominant operators in many of these 
markets. In some cases countries have claimed a 
basic imbalance of benefits in favor of the United 
States under the original agreement which was 
negotiated at the time when the foreign country 
was not in a position to implement greater rights. 

The net result of this drive by foreign countries 
to establish their own international airlines has 
been a proliferation of carriers in most interna- 
tional air markets. For example, the number of 
international carriers on the North Atlantic has 
increased from 9 in 1950 to 13 in 1955 and 17 in 
1960. In other areas, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica and parts of the Near and Far East, the num- 
ber of carriers now far exceeds the ability of the 
traffic to support them. These operations show a 
chronic condition of excess capacity. 

The difficulties in these areas are that the gen- 
eral economic conditions in them have not kept 
pace with the increased capacity offered. Since 
many of these carriers are noncompetitive, they 
are experiencing great difficulty in obtaining what 
they consider to be a sufficient share of these 
markets. 
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Another and more dramatic development which 
has resulted in excess capacity has been the advent 
of the jets, which by matching piston schedules 
roughly triple the productive capacity of the 
piston equipment which they have replaced. Be- 
cause of the appeal of the jets to the traveling 
public, most carriers feel they must also have jets 
in order to compete effectively for the available 
traffic. The experience in the North Atlantic 
during 1961 typifies the problem of the rapid in- 
troduction of jet equipment resulting in over- 
capacity and uneconomic load factors. 

It has been alleged that the United States policy 
on multiple designation has in some cases resulted 
in an irritation of the capacity problems. Mul- 
tiple designation refers to the authorization of 
more than one United States carrier to operate 
between the United States and a foreign country. 
The complaint is based on the thesis that Amer- 
ican airlines in competition with one another tend 
to match one another’s schedules. From the view- 
point of the foreign country the addition of a 
second United States carrier in the market offers 
a threat of a doubling of the offered United States 
airline capacity. 

The gradually developing problem of excess 
capacity has resulted in a variety of actions by 
foreign countries to attempt to protect the in- 
terests of their own carriers. In most cases these 
countries base their actions on their own interpre- 
tation of the capacity provisions of the bilateral 
agreements with the United States. 

There have evolved three general schools of 
philosophy in regard to the solution of the excess 
capacity problem. The advocates of “freedom of 
the air” such as the Dutch and Scandinavians, 
possessed with strong, aggressive, and competent 
airlines, argue that carriers operating on inter- 
national routes should have full freedom to carry 
all the traffic that they can develop. Under this 
thesis the weaker carriers or those not in a posi- 
tion for one reason or another to compete effec- 
tively would have to either leave the market or 
curtail their operations. 

A second school holds that many countries suffer 
from basic disadvantages in the fight for interna- 
tional air passengers and that in order to protect 
the national carrier these countries must be able 
to allocate or predetermine the volume of traffic 
carried in and out of their countries. 

A third school, to which the United States be- 
longs, maintains that airlines should have reason- 
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able freedom to carry traffic of primary interest 
(third- and fourth-freedom traffic) but that there 
should be sensible rules governing the carriage of 
secondary traffic (fifth-freedom traffic). 

A special problem has arisen in the past few 
years with respect to the carriage of so-called 
sixth-freedom traffic, which the United States 
considers to be a special category of fifth freedom. 

sis is traffic carried between foreign countries via 
the homeland. The United States interprets such 
traffic to be secondary-justification traffic which 
should represent only fill-up traffic after the re- 
quirements of primary-justification traffic are met. 
Certain countries such as the Netherlands and the 
Scandinavian countries consider that the carriage 
of such traffic via the homeland, no matter how 
long the stopover, converts this traffic from sec- 
ondary or fifth-freedom to primary traffic. They 
claim that the provisions of the agreement are 
not designed to cover this type of traffic and that 
the United States has no basis for taking issue with 
its carriage. 


Rates 


A second problem area has become critical in 
recent years where certain foreign carriers have 
indulged in various rate-cutting practices in order 
to secure a more favorable share of the market. 
Carriers which engage in rate-cutting practices are 
usually small regional carriers which offer rates 
well below the commonly accepted fare levels. 
These carriers usually claim they cannot compete 
with the major carriers and therefore require a 
lower rate structure. It is possible, due to local 
conditions, that the costs experienced by these car- 
riers are in fact lower than many of the major 
carriers and they can make a profit at fare levels 
considerably below those of the IATA [Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association] carriers. 

The effect of these rate-cutting practices has 
been to divert passengers from the United States 
carriers. The precise extent of this diversion has 
not yet been determined, but the United States 
carriers claim it is substantial. Those bilateral 
agreements which include provisions on rates out- 
line consultative machinery for the resolution of 
rate problems. In the event of disagreement after 
such consultation the complaining party may take 
such steps as it may consider necessary to prevent 
the establishment of the proposed rate, However, 
this machinery has not proven of great value to 
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the United States because its aeronautical author- 
ity, the CAB, does not have powers to disapprove 
rates in international air transportation. A new 
rate article has been developed which represents 
a substantial improvement over the original rate 
article, but it still relies on the powers of each 
party to take steps under its own regulatory 
powers to disapprove the establishment of unrea- 
sonable rates. The CAB has periodically recom- 
mended legislation to Congress, which the Depart- 
ment has supported, which would give the Board 
ratemaking powers similar to those now exercised 
in domestic transportation. Such legislation has 
also been proposed in the current session of 


Congress. 


Other Problems 


Capacity and rate problems represent the most 
severe difficulties facing the United States Govern- 
ment in its international negotiations. There are 
a number of others. One of these is the matter 
of foreign airline pools and the exceedingly strong 
economic combination that such pools can rep- 
resent in international markets. The increased 


financial resources, use of joint ticket offices, joint 
publicity efforts, maintenance facilities, and air- 


craft utilization result in substantial advantages to 
such combinations. In addition the governments 
concerned are more likely to act in concert in 
support of those pooled interests. It should be 
noted, however, that, while in some cases pooling 
arrangements may result in more effective com- 
petition, in other cases they may represent a highly 
necessary economic rationalization of the opera- 
tions of a number of small uneconomic carriers. 
Another difficulty, which is related to the 
capacity problem, is the matter of a common ap- 
proach to the collection and use of air-traffic 
statistics. An intelligent bilateral analysis of 
capacity problems cannot be made in the absence 
of adequate traffic data the interpretation and use 
of which both sides agree. The lack of a mutually 
acceptable approach to statistics has represented 
one of the stickiest obstacles to a satisfactory 
resolution of capacity problems. The United 
States, in ICAO [International Civil Aviation 
Organization] and in bilatera] discussions, has 
been attempting for the last several years to 
achieve a widely accepted multilateral understand- 
ing on the definition of traffic categories, means of 
collection, and use in capacity discussions, The 
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efforts have for the most part been unsuccessful 
due to the wide divergence of opinion on this sub- 
ject and desire of some countries to avoid the use 
of statistics entirely. 

United States international carriers may soon 
be confronted with special restrictions due to 
regional intergovernmental attempts to control the 
operations of nonregional airlines. Some coun- 
tries of the Arab League have for some time been 
advancing the theory that routes within the Arab 
League area are cabotage routes, that is, routes 
on which traffic may be carried only by Arab 
League airlines. It is understood that these efforts 
have already been directed against certain non- 
United States carriers and could conceivably soon 
be aimed at United States airlines. 

Similar efforts are being made by member 
countries in the Latin American Regional Civil 
Aviation Conference (CRAC). The objective 
here is to establish quotas for non-CRAC airlines 
so as to reserve a major share of the Latin Ameri- 
can market for CRAC airlines. Peru and Chile 
have already initiated discussions with the United 
States on this matter although no action has yet 
been taken. These countries allege that efforts 
to protect regional carriers are consistent with the 
spirit of the bilateral agreements. 

Other regional groups such as the European 
Civil Aviation Conference (ECAC) and Air 
Afrique, a regional airline to serve 11 former 
French colonies and Africa, have been formed. It 
is not known as yet what effect these regional 
groups will have on United States aviation 
interests. 


International Air Transportation Study 

The Department has become increasingly con- 
cerned that the resolution of the problems men- 
tioned above cannot be achieved within the frame- 
work of United States traditional policies. It 
believes that the objective of the United States for 
enlightened leadership in the development of in- 
ternational civil air transport is being impaired 
by the current inability to implement United 
States international aviation policies and pro- 
grams in the face of major new problems and is- 
sues, among them: the growing number of foreign 
airlines demanding traffic rights in the United 
States; the swift, technical revolution of the jet 
age resulting in vastly increased costs and excess 
capacity on major routes; and the great prestige 
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importance attached to the operation of national 
flag carriers, especially by newly emerging 
nations. 

A comprehensive reappraisal of United States 
civil air transport policies and programs is ur- 
gently needed if continuing United States lead- 
ership is to be assured. Policies adopted as 
compromises in the mid-1940’s remain substan- 
tially unchanged and may now be far outmoded 
by the dynamic progress of civil aviation in the 
intervening years. As a nation, the United States 
has a wide range of interrelated and often con- 
flicting interests in international air transport— 
political, economic, psychological, and military. 
When conflicts arise, it becomes the task of gov- 
ernment to balance and reconcile and to make 
a determination of relative importance to the 
Nation. 

Issues now confronting the Government are 
numerous; they include a range of subjects 
relating to: 


a. the importance of international aviation to 
the United States in terms of, inter alia, the em- 
ployment it generates, its contribution to the 
gross national product, and its effect on the United 
States balance of payments; and 

b. the consistency of aviation policies with 
foreign political, economic, and military policy 
principles and objectives. 

The Department is therefore pleased that the 
President has recently announced that a study 
covering all facets of international air transporta- 
tion would be carried out by a private research 
organization under contract to the Bureau of the 
Budget. In addition the Bureau of the Budget is 
undertaking a study of the role of the United 
States Government in the development of inter- 
national air transportation policy and how it is 
organized to carry out its responsibilities in this 
area. This will involve a study of the responsi- 
bilities and activities of the various agencies 
involved in these policies. 

The Department is hopeful that the results of 
these studies will provide guidelines for the more 
effective pursuit of United States objectives in 
this important area. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, ist Session 


Cambodian Port Highway (Part I) and Afghanistan 
Highway Contracts (Part II). Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. February 9-June 20, 1961. 123 pp. 

Organizing for National Security: The Budget and the 
Policy Process. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee. Part VIII. July 24—August 1, 
1961. 168 pp. 

United States Contributions to International Organiza- 
tions. Letter from the Acting Secretary of State trans- 
mitting the ninth report on the extent and disposition 
of U.S. contributions for fiscal year 1960. H. Doc. 222. 
August 10, 1961. 122 pp. 

The 14th Semiannual Report on Activities of the Food- 
for-Peace Program Carried on Under Public Law 480, 
83d Congress, as Amended. Message from the President 
transmitting the report for the period January 1 
through June 30, 1961. H. Doc. 223. August 14, 1961. 


107 pp. 

To Establish a United States Arms Control Agency. 
Hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on H.R. 7936 and H.R. 9118. August 24-September 7, 
1961. 180 pp. 

Trade With Cuba. Hearings before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on H.R. 8465 and 
H.R. 8866. August 29-September 1, 1961. 78 pp. 

Fourth Annual Report Covering U.S. Participation in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency for 1960. H. Doc. 
233. September 1, 1961. 39 pp. 

Fifth Annual Report on the Operation of the Trade 
Agreements Program. H. Doc. 234. September 1, 
1961. 110 pp. 

U.S. Representation to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. Report to accompany 
S. 2323. S. Rept. 878. September 5, 1961. 3 pp. 

United States Disarmament Agency for World Peace and 
Security. Report of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on S. 2180. S. Rept. 882. September 6, 
1961. 10 pp. 

International Exposition for Southern California. Re 
port to accompany S.J. Res. 1382. S. Rept. 883. Sep- 
tember 6, 1961. 6 pp. 

Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1961. Hearing 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
H.R. 8291, an act to enable the United States to partic- 
ipate in the assistance rendered to certain migrants and 
refugees. September 11,1961. 27 pp. 

Inter-American Children’s Institute. Report to accom- 
pany H.R. 8895. H. Rept. 1159. September 11, 1961. 
3 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1962. Conference 
report to accompany H.R. 7371. H. Rept. 1163. Sep- 
tember 11, 1961. 7 pp. 

To Establish a United States Arms Control Agency. Re- 
port of the House Foreign Affairs Committee on H.R. 
9118. H. Rept. 1165. September 12, 1961. 37 pp. 

Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1961. Report 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on H.R. 
8291. S. Rept. 989. September 12, 1961. 8 pp. 

Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, 1962. Report to accompany H.R. 9033. 5S. Rept. 
991. September 13, 1961. 16 pp. 
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Agenda of the Sixteenth Regular Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly ' 


. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the 
delegation of Ireland. 

. Minute of silent prayer or meditation. 

. Credentials of representatives to the sixteenth session 
of the General Assembly : 


(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee ; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee. 


. Election of the President. 

. Constitution of the Main Committees and election 

of officers. 

. Election of Vice-Presidents. 

Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 
12, paragraph 2, of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

. Adoption of the agenda. 

. Opening of the general debate. 

. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 

Organization. 

. Report of the Security Council. 

. Report of the Economic and Social Council. 

. Report of the Trusteeship Council. 

. Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

. Election of non-permanent members of the Security 

Council. 

. Election of six members of the Economic and Social 

Council. 

. Election of the members of the International Law 

Commission. 

. Report of the Committee on arrangements for a con- 

ference for the purpose of reviewing the Charter. 

. Question of disarmament. 

. The Korean question: reports of the United Nations 

Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 

of Korea. 

. Report of the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 

Outer Space. 

. Assistance to Africa: 


(a) A United Nations programme for independence; 
(b) Economic development of Africa ; 
(c) African educational development. 


. Question of Oman. 
. Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. 


25. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 


26. 


and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near Past. 
United Nations Bmergency Force: 


(a) Cost estimates for the maintenance of the Force; 
(b) Report on the Force. 


27. The situation in Angola: report of the Sub-Committee 


28. 


established by General Assembly resolution 1603 
(XV). 
Economic development of under-developed countries: 


(a) Industrial development and activities of the or- 
gans of the United Nations in the field of 
industrialization ; 

(b) Establishment of a United Nations capital de- 
velopment fund: report of the Committee estab- 
lished by General Assembly resolution 1521 
(XV) ; 

(c) Accelerated flow of capital and technical assist- 
ance to the developing countries: report of the 
Secretary-General ; 

(d) Land reform: interim report of the Secretary- 
General ; 

(e) Provision of food surpluses to food-deficient 
peoples through the United Nations system. 


. Questions relating to international trade and com- 


‘modities: 

(a) Strengthening and development of the world 
market and intprovement of the trade condi- 
tions of the economically less developed coun- 
tries: report of the Economic and Social 
Council ; 

(b) Improvement of the terms of trade between the 
industrial and the under-developed countries: 
report of the Economic and Social Council. 


. Questions relating to science and technology: 


31. 
82. 


(a) Development of scientific and technical co-opera- 
tion and exchange of experience: report of the 
Secretary-General ; 

(b) Main trends of inquiry in the natural sciences, 
dissemination of scientific knowledge and ap- 
plication of such knowledge for peaceful ends: 
report of the Economic and Social Council. 


Progress and operations of the Special Fund. 
United Nations programmes of technical co-operation: 


(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council; 
(b) Use of volunteer workers in the operational pro- 


* Adopted by the General Assembly on Sept. 25 (U.N. 
doc. A/4890). 
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grammes of the United Nations and related 
agencies ; 

(c) Confirmation of the allocation of funds under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


. Assistance to newly independent States: report of 
the Economic and Social Council. 

. Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

. Draft International Covenants on Human Rights. 

. Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. 

. Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information. 

. Draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum. 

. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter of the 
United Nations: reports of the Secretary-General 
and of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: 


(a) Information on social conditions ; 

(b) Information on other conditions; 

(c) General questions relating to the transmission 
and examination of information. 


. Preparation and training of indigenous civil and tech- 
nical cadres in Non-Self-Governing Territories: re- 
port of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. 

. Racial discrimination in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: report of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

. Dissemination of information on the United Nations 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories: report of 
the Secretary-General. 

. Participation of the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in the work of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies: report of the Secretary-General. 

. Offers by Member States of study and training facili- 
ties for inhabitants of Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories : report of the Secretary-General. 

. Question of the renewal of the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

. Blection, if required, to fill vacancies in the member- 
ship of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. 

- Question of South West Africa: 


(a) Report of the Committee on South West Africa; 

(b) Assistance of the specialized agencies and of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund in the eco- 
nomic, social and educational development of 
South West Africa: reports of the agencies 
and of the Fund; 

(ec) Election of three members of the Committee on 
South West Africa. 


48. Question of the future of Western Samoa: report of 
the United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner for 
Western Samoa and report of the Trusteeship 
Council thereon. 

49. Question of the future of Ruanda-Urundi: report 
of the United Nations Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

50. Dissemination of information on the United Nations 
and the International Trusteeship System in the 
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Trust Territories: report of the Secretary-General. 


. Offers by Member States of study and training fa- 


cilities for inhabitants of Trust Territories: report 
of the Secretary-General. 


. Financial reports and accounts for the financial year 


ended 31 December 1960, and reports of the Board 
of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations; 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund ; 

(ec) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East; 

(d) Voluntary funds administered by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 


. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1961. 
. Budget estimates for the financial year 1962. 
. United Nations operations in the Congo: cost esti- 


mates and financing. 


. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 


subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly : 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions; 

(b) Committee on Contributions ; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the ap- 
pointments made by the Secretary-General ; 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal ; 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee. 


. Seale of assessments for the apportionment of the 


expenses of the United Nations: report of the 
Committee on Contributions. 


. Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized 


agencies and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency: 

(a) Expenditure of technical assistance funds allo- 
eated from the Special Account of the Ex- 
panded Programme of Technical Assistance ; 

(b) Expenditure as executing agencies for Special 
Fund projects. 


. Administrative and budgetary co-ordination of the 


United Nations with the specialized agencies and 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency: re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. 


. Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 


Budgetary Funds. 


. Review of the activities and organization of the Sec- 


retariat: report of the Committee of Experts ap- 
pointed under General Assembly resolution 1446 
(XIV) and recommendations thereon by the Sec- 
retary-General. 


. Administrative and budgetary procedures of the 


United Nations: report of the working group ap- 
pointed under General Assembly resolution 1620 
(XV). 


. Public information activities of the United Nations: 


report of the Secretary-General. 


. Personnel questions : 


(a) Geographical distribution of the staff of the Sec- 
retariat ; 
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(b) Proportion of fixed-term staff ; 
(c) Other personnel questions. 


. Base salary scales and post adjustments of the staff 
in the professional and higher categories of the in- 
ternational civil service: reports of the Interna- 
tional Civil Service Advisory Board and of the 
Secretary-General. 

. Annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board. 

. United Nations International School: report of the 
Secretary-General. 

. United Nations Library: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

. Report of the International Law Commission on the 
work of its thirteenth session. 

. Future work in the field of the codification and pro- 
gressive development of international law. 

. Question of special missions. 

. The urgent need for a treaty to ban nuclear weapons 
tests under effective international control. 

. Continuation of suspension of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear tests and obligations of States to refrain 
from their renewal. 

. The status of the German-speaking element in the 
Province of Bolzano (Bozen); implementation of 
General Assembly resolution 1497 (XV) of 31 Oc- 
tober 1960. 

. Treatment of people of Indian and Indo-Pakistani 
origin in the Republic of South Africa. 

. The question of race conflict in South Africa result- 
ing from the policies of apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of South Africa. 

. Enlargement of the International Law Commission. 

. Complaint by Cuba of threats to international peace 
and security arising from new plans of aggression 
and acts of intervention being executed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America against 
the Revolutionary Government of Cuba. 

. Non-compliance of the Government of Portugal with 
Chapter XI of the Charter of the United Nations, 
and resolution 1542 (XV) of the General Assembly. 

. Question of Algeria. 

. The prevention of the wider dissemination of nuclear 
weapons. 

. Problem raised by the situation of Angolan refugees 
in the Congo. 

. Question of Tibet. 

. Population growth and economic development. 

. Draft Convention and Recommendation on Consent to 
Marriage, Minimum Age of Marriage and Registra- 
tion of Marriages. ; 

. Manifestations of racial prejudice and national and 
religious intolerance. 

. Permanent sovereignty over natural resources. 

. The situation with regard to the implementation of 
the Declaration on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples. 

. Question of Hungary. 

. Question of the representation of China in the United 
Nations. 

. Restoration of the lawful rights of the People’s Re- 
public of China in the United Nations. 


October 23, 1961 


U.S. Host to OECD Conference 
on Economic Growth and Education 


Press release 686 dated October 5 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), which came into be- 
ing September 30, 1961, will hold a Policy Con- 
ference on Economic Growth and Investment in 
Education at Washington, D.C., from October 16 
to 20,1961. Secretary Rusk will welcome delegates 
to the opening public session in the Department 
of State. Working sessions of the conference will 
be held at the Brookings Institution. 

The OECD supplants the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), which 
was created in 1948. The new designation reflects 
the changes that have taken place in the world 
economic situation since the former organization 
was created to administer the Marshall plan aid 
and to restore the European economy on a coop- 
erative basis. It also reflects the fact that two 
non-European countries—the United States and 
Canada—now have become full members, bringing 
the total to 20 countries, and that the organization 
will stress the need for major free-world indus- 
trial nations to consult closely on their economic 
policies. 

Bringing together governmental delegations of 
top-level economists and educators from member 
countries, the conference reflects the growing in- 
terest for the role played by education as a key 
factor for economic growth. Thus the conferees 
will have an opportunity to exchange ideas and 
determine the needs in education and the most ad- 
vanced methods and techniques for setting realistic 
goals geared to the rate of economic growth. 

The conference will be chaired by Philip H. 
Coombs, Assistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. Mr. Coombs, who also 
will head the U.S. delegation, will deliver the key- 
note address. 

The special needs of the underdeveloped 
countries will be given emphasis at the conference. 
In this connection, a number of papers will be read 
and discussed concerning why and how targets 
for educational expansion in the advanced 
countries might be related to the needs of the un- 
derdeveloped countries, not only for education in 
general but in particular for scientific personnel 
and educational facilities, including teachers. 
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The Secretary General of OECD, Dr. Thorkil 
Kristensen of Denmark, will attend the opening 
session and will deliver a speech at an evening 
banquet offered by the Department of State in 
honor of the conference delegates. 

Other main speakers at the conference will in- 
clude Prof. Fred Harbison of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Prof. J. Tinbergen of the Netherlands, 
and Prof. Ingvar Svennilson of Sweden. 

Besides Mr. Coombs the U.S. delegation will 
be composed of David E. Bell, Director, Bureau 
of the Budget; Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Alan T. Waterman, Di- 
rector, National Science Foundation; Kermit 
Gordon, Council of Economic Advisers; Manuel 
Abrams, Office of European Regional Affairs, 
Department of State; and James P. Grant, Deputy 
Director, Office of Program and Planning, Agency 
for International Development. 
oe 
est 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Public Invited To Submit Comments — 
on Warsaw Convention, Hague Protocol 


Press release 679 dated October 2 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State draws attention to 
the attached self-explanatory letter regarding re- 
consideration of the Warsaw Convention? and 
The Hague Protocol,? which is being transmitted 
to certain persons and organizations by the Inter- 
agency Group on International Aviation (IGIA). 

The United States is a party to the Warsaw 
Convention, a treaty which regulates the responsi- 
bilities and liabilities of airlines toward passengers 
and shippers in international air transportation. 
A principal provision of this treaty (article 22) 
provides that “the liability of the carrier for each 
passenger shall be limited” to $8,300. Article 17 
provides that “the carrier shall be liable for 


* 49 Stat. 3000. 
* S. Ex. H, 86th Cong., 1st sess. 
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damage sustained in the event of the death or 
wounding of a passenger or any other bodily in- 
jury suffered by a passenger” from an aircraft 
accident. Article 20 provides that “the carrier 
shall not be liable if he proves that he and his 
agents have taken all necessary measures to avoid 
the damage or that it was impossible for him or 
them to take such measures.” Further, article 25 
provides that “the carrier shall not be entitled to 
avail himself of the provisions of this convention 
which exclude or limit his liability, if the damage 
is caused by his wilful misconduct.” 

The Hague Protocol, which was submitted to 
the Senate for advice and consent in 1959 but has 
not yet been acted upon, is an amendment to the 
Warsaw Convention and, in general, would raise 
the limit of recovery from $8,300 to $16,600, and 
in addition would permit recovery of attorneys’ 
fees and costs of litigation. 

Persons and organizations, in addition to those 
to whom the letter has been addressed, are invited 
to submit to Interagency Group on International 
Aviation, % Federal Aviation Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., by November 15, 1961, written com- 
ments and any requests to present oral statements. 


TEXT OF LETTER 


Freprerat AVIATION AGENCY 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1961 


- pending international conventions before the Sen- 
_ate, and in the light of the controversial provision 


on limitation of liability with respect to passen- 
gers, the Department of State has asked the Inter- 
agency Group on International Aviation (IGIA) 
to undertake a consideration of the relationship of 
the United States to The Hague Protocol and the 
Warsaw Convention. More specifically, the De- 
partment desires the advice of the IGIA (1) 
whether or not the Department should recommend 
that the President withdraw the request to the 
Senate for advice and consent to The Hague Pro- 
tocol; and (2) whether or not the United States 
should withdraw from participation in the War- 
saw Convention by giving the required six-months’ 
notice. 

In order that member agencies of the IGIA (the 
Departments of State, Commerce, and Defense, 
the Federal Aviation Agency and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board) may be in a position to evaluate 
all aspects of the two questions, comments thereon 
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are being invited from interested persons and 
organizations. Comments should be directed to 
the legal, economic and international consequences, 
as appropriate, which should be taken into account 
by the Government in making its determination 
on these questions. 

As background for your consideration of the 
many factors involved, please find enclosed, as 
Enclosure 1, a copy of the position taken by the 
Executive Branch of the Government as prepared 
by an interagency committee in 1957, and, as En- 
closure 2, the composite text of the Warsaw Con- 
vention and The Hague Protocol. Persons and 
organizations desiring to comment may find it 
convenient to utilize the topical discussions con- 
tained in Enclosure 1 as a basis for reply to this 
inquiry. It is suggested that comments will have 
maximum usefulness and value if they are sup- 
ported by established statistical data, decided case 
law or enacted statute, or other specific and exist- 
ing evidence. In addition, opinions are invited as 
to the significance of any recent developments 
under the various topics. 

Written comments should be received by the 
IGIA by November 15, 1961. Persons and or- 
ganizations desiring to present an oral statement 
will be afforded an opportunity to do so Decem- 
ber 4, 1961. A request therefor should be sub- 
mitted with any written comments by Novem- 
ber 15. Such persons and organizations will be 
separately advised as to the hour and place. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. C. Hanneman, Staff Officer 
Interagency Group on International Aviation 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Customs 
International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Done at 
Geneva November 7, 1952. Mntered into force for the 
United States October 17, 1957. TIAS 3920. 
Assumed applicable obligations and responsibilities of 
the United Kingdom: Nigeria, June 26, 1961. 


Narcotics 

Convention and final protocols relating to the suppression 
of the abuse of opium and other drugs. Signed at The 
Hague January 23, 1912, and July 9, 1913. Entered 
into force for the United States February 11, 1915. 38 


Stat. 1912. 
Notification received that it considers itself bound: 


Niger, August 25, 1961. 
October 23, 1961 


Convention for limiting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs, as amended (61 Stat. 
2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Geneva July 13, 1931. 
Entered into force July 9, 1983. 48 Stat. 1543. 
Notification received that it considers itself bound: 

Niger, August 25, 1961. 

Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manu- 
facture and regulating the distribution of narcotic 
drugs concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), 
as amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at 
Paris November 19, 1948. Entered into force for the 
United States September 11, 1950. TIAS 2308. 
Notification received that it considers itself bound: 

Niger, August 25, 1961. 


Property 

Convention of Paris for the protection of industrial prop- 
erty of March 20, 1883, revised at Brussels December 14, 
1900, at Washington June 2, 1911, at The Hague No- 
vember 6, 1925, at London June 2, 1934, and at Lisbon 
October 31, 1958. Done at Lisbon October 31, 1958.” 
Ratification deposited: Federal Republic of Germany 

(including Land Berlin), July 28, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on extension of standstill provisions of article 
XVI :4 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Done at Geneva November 19, 1960. Enters into force 
on day it has been accepted, by signature or otherwise, 
by Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, and United States. 

Signature: Japan, May 1, 1961. 

Acceptances:* Belgium, November 24, 1960; Canada, 
April 14, 1961; France, November 19, 1960; Luxem- 
bourg, February 24, 1961; Netherlands (including 
Netherlands Antilles and Netherlands New Guinea), 
April 25, 1961; New Zealand, May 30, 1961; Norway, 
February 9, 1961; Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, May 9, 1961; United Kingdom (including all 
territories to which GATT provisionally applied with 
exception of Kenya), August 21, 1961; United States 
(with a statement), September 19,1961. _ _- 

Arrangements regarding international trade in cotton 
textiles. Done at Geneva July 21, 1961. Entered into 
force October 1, 1961. 

Acceptance: United States, September 7, 1961. 


Acknowledged applicable rights and obligations of the 
United Kingdom: Sierra Leone, August 25, i961, with 
respect to the following: 

Protocol of rectification to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Signed at Habana March 24, 1948. 
Entered into force March 24, 1948. TIAS 1761. 

Protocol modifying certain provisions cf the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Habana 
March 24, 1948. Entered into force April 15, 1948. 
TIAS 1763. 

Special protocol modifying article XIV of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trdde. Done at Habana 
March 24, 1948. Entered into force April 19, 1948. 
TIAS 1764. 

Special protocol relating to article XXIV of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Signed at Habana 
March 24, 1948. Entered into force June 7, 1948. 
TIAS 1765. 

Protocol replacing Schedule I (Australia) of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Annecy 
August 13, 1949. Entered into force October 21, 1951. 
TIAS 2394, 


+ Not in force. 
* By virtue of acceptance of declaration giving effect to 
provisions of article XVI :4 of GATT. 
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Protocol replacing Schedule VI (Ceylon) of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Annecy 
August 13,1949. Entered into force September 24, 1952. 
TIAS 2746. 

First protocol of modifications to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Annecy August 13, 1949. 
Entered into force September 24, 1952. TIAS 2745. 

Second protocol of rectifications to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Signed at Geneva September 14, 
1948. Entered into force September 14, 1948. TIAS 
1888. 

Protocol modifying part I and article XXIX of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Signed at 
Geneva September 14, 1948. Entered into force 
September 24, 1952. TIAS 2744. 

Protocol modifying part II and article XXVI of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Signed at 
Geneva September 14, 1948. Hntered into force Decem- 
ber 14, 1948. TIAS 1890. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement relating to the addition of Cape Dyer to the 
annex of the agreement of May 1, 1959 (TIAS 4218), 
relating to the establishment, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of short-range tactical air navigation (TACAN) 
facilities in Canada. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Ottawa September 19 and 23, 1961. Entered into force 
September 23, 1961. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


Agreement extending agreement for lease of air navigation 
equipment of August 2, 1955, as extended (TIAS 3464, 
4062, and 4490). Effected by exchange of notes at Bonn 
August 14 and September 11, 1961. Entered into force 
September 11, 1961. 


Mexico 

Agreement for acceptance by United States of certificates 
of airworthiness for aircraft manufactured by Lock- 
heed-Azcirate, S.A. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Washington June 26 and July 19, 1961. Entered into 
force July 19, 1961. 


Norway 

Agreement amending annex C of the mutual defense as- 
sistance agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2016). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Oslo August 17 and 
80, 1961. Entered into force August 30, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 
Alfred M. Hurt as Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 


Somali Republic, effective August 25. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 538 dated 
July 31.) 

Donald B. MacPhail as Director, U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion, Libya, effective September 25. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 665 dated 
September 26.) 
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Edwin G. Moline as Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
United Arab Republic, effective September 27. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
668 dated September 27.) 

Patrick F. Morris as International Cooperation Admin- 
istration representative in Venezuela, effective Septem- 
ber 26. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 667 dated September 27.) 

Belton O. Bryan as Deputy Administrator, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, effective October 2. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
683 dated October 2.) 

Philip H. Trezise as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Economie Affairs, effective October 3. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 685 dated 
October 4.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 2-8 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN 
which were issued prior to October 2 are Nos. 650 
of September 21, 656 of September 22, and 662 of 
September 25. 


No. Date Subject 


*673 10/2 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 
678 10/2 Development of water resources of St. 
Croix River Basin. 
679 10/2 Reconsideration of Warsaw Conven- 
tion and Hague Protocol. 
680 10/2 McConaughy: “American Image of 
Japan.” 
10/2 Cultural exchange (Somali Republic). 
682 10/2 Film exchange talks with U.S.S.R. 
*683 10/2 Bryan designated Deputy Administra- 
tor, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs (biographic details). 
7684 10/4 Cieplinski: American Immigration and 
Citizenship Conference. 
*685 10/4 Trezise designated Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs 
(biographic details). 
686 10/5 OECD conference on economic growth 
and education. 
10/5 U.S.India textile-trade statement. 
*688 10/5 Program for visit of President of 
Sudan. 
10/6 Tubby: “Posing Some Problems.” 
690 10/6 Regional operations conferences in 
Latin America (rewrite). 
691 10/6 Grant to University of Iceland. 
*692 10/6 Bontempo: Italian-American civic 
groups, Newark, N.J. (excerpts). 
7693 10/7 — of Panamanian economic mis- 
sion. 
*694 10/7 McElroy appointed AID special assist- 
ant (biographic details). 
7695 10/7 Rusk: interview on “Prospects of 
Mankind.” 
7696 10/7 Coerr: letter to Julio Garceran. 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Republics. Under Secretary Holds Re- 
gional Conferences in Latin America - 

Aviation 

Current International Air Transportation Problems 
(Martin) ah 

Public Invited To Submit Comments on ‘Warsaw 
Convention, Hague Protocol . ...... » 

Canada. U.S. Approves IJC Recommendations on 
St. Croix River Basin Development . . . 

Congo (Léopoldville). The Lessons of the nena 
(Williams) 5 irae ee ee 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign 
Policy 

Current Teinenational Air Transportatiag Problems 
(Martin) 

President Prado of Pere ‘Makes Official Visit to 
United States (Kennedy, Prado, texts of joint 
communique, and address to Congress) ‘ 

Department and Foreign Service 

Designations (Bryan, Hurt, MacPhail, Moline, 
Morris, Trezise) gd 

Under Secretary Holds Regional Cunterences in 
Latin America . 

Economic Affairs 

Concession Granted To Compensate for Action on 
Spring Clothespins (text of proclamation) 

India and U.S. Exchange Views on Trade in Cotton 
Textiles 

President Takes Action rn Two Becape-Cinuse 
Cases .. 

U.S. Approves 130 Recommendations on St. Croix 
River Basin . Development oeee As 

Educational and Cultural Affairs 

U.S. Grants University of Iceland $198,000 on 50th 
Anniversary . . 

U.S. Host to OECD " Conference on ” oomousle 
Growth and Education 

U.S.-Soviet Films Committee Reviews Peignens in 
Exchange Program ‘ ; 

Germany. Posing Some Problems (Tebe) 

Iceland. U.S. Grants University of Iceland 
$198,000 on 50th Anniversary 

India. India and U.S. Exchange Views on Trade in 
Cotton Textiles . Soe er ee gee | 

International Shenton and Cirteas, 
U.S. Host to OECD Conference on Economic 
Growth and Education 

Japan 

The American Image of Japan (McConaughy) 

U.S. Survey Team To Review Problems of Ryukyu 
Islands . . es ‘ 

Libya. MacPhail auemsinne as USOM director 


Index 


Mutual Security 

President Makes Interim Delegation of epee: Aid 
Authority (Kennedy) .. é 

U.S. Grants University of Iceland $106,000 on » 50th 
Anniversary . . 

Nigeria. President Greets ints People on An- 
niversary of Independence (Kennedy) ‘ 

Peru. President Prado of Peru Makes Official Visit 
to United States (Kennedy, Prado, texts of joint 
communique, and address to Congress) * 

Presidential Documents 

Concession Granted To er for Action on 
Spring Clothespins 

President Greets Nigerian People on Anabveiiiiy of 
Independence .. 

President Makes Setecinn Delegition of Fersign Aid 
Authority . rom 

President Prado of Pore. Makes Official ‘Visit to 
United States ‘ 

Public Affairs. The Color Issue in the Ceinitls 
Against Tyranny (Sanjuan) ea 

Ryukyu Islands. U.S. Survey Team To Review 
Problems of Ryukyu Islands 

Somali Republic. Hurt designated as USOM. direc- 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

Public Invited To Submit Comments on ‘Wereir 
Convention, Hague Protocol 

U.S.S.R. U.S—Soviet Films Committee theviidil 
Progress in Exchange Program 

United Arab Republic. Moline designated as 
USOM director . ‘ ene”) Pa 

United Nations 

Agenda of the Sixteenth Regular Session of the 
U.N. General Assembly i se Ce 

The Lessons of the Congo (Williams) ; 

Venezuela. Morris designated as ICA representa- 
tive ah er atte cg ree ee So 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


“LET US CALL A TRUCE TO TERROR” 


.. . Let us call a truce to terror. Let us 
invoke the blessings of peace. And, as we 
build an international capacity to keep 
peace, let us join in dismantling the na- 
tional capacity to wage war. 

Dep artment The above quotation is from President Kennedy’s address before the 
United Nations General Assembly, September 25,1961. The full text 
of his address, which is available in this 23-page pamphlet, covers the 
following subjects: 

of Dedication to U.N. Charter and World Law 
: Plan for General and Complete Disarmament 
Proposals To Halt Testing and Nuclear Arms Race 
Worldwide Law and Law Enforcement 
Extending the Rule of Law to Outer Space 
United Nations Decade of Development 
Colonialism and the Principle of Free Choice 


Two Threats to the Peace 
Responsibilities of U.N. General Assembly 


Publication 7282 


Please send me copies of: 


“LET US CALL A TRUCE TO TERROR” 
Washington 25, D.C. 


_ Enclosed find: 


$: 

(cash, check, or money 
order payable to 
Supt. of Docs.) 
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